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In Town, > 
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MisS ANNAB ELI. GRIERSON 
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LETTER THE FIRST. 


_ Miſs WHEATLY to Miſs GRIERSON. .. 


Hill Street. 


DIY 0 What Lam deſtined, my = 
0 T 5 deareſt Annabell? Obügel 1 
KELX to leave that peaceful man- 


ſion in which ſpent all the 
happy hours of my life, under has” 


care of the tendereſt, the beſt of 


mothers, and with the dear eompa- 


nion of my youth, the amiable * 
Vol. I. B & 
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from my infancy, and who, many 
of them, aſſiſted to preſerve-my life 
and health to this preſent time: to 
give up all my innocent, my tran- 
quil amuſements, which, while they 
_ diverted my thoughts, kept my ſpi- 
rits in ſo equal a ſtate, that they were 
never either too much elevated, or too 
5 br. de preſſed. How changed is 


my htuation ! how very different does 
T every object which preſents itſelf to 
my. view, .appear from thoſe which 


1 left behind me! I cannot yet re- 
_ concile myſelf to the manner of liv- 


ing here; 1 ſhould ſay, of ſpending 


my time in London. People ſeem 


⁊ĩ : me to be in a perpetual hurry and 
cCaonfuſion from morning to night, 


about nothing too, of any, the leaſt 


LTonſequence. They do not pretend 
| L 40 be buſy about any thing but plea- 
1 3 * though, in my opinion, pla- 


dure, when it becomes a ſerious em- 
p. oyment, 


:G berlin: obliged to quit all thoſe 
old domeſtics who have known me 


640 


| ployment, loſes both its quality and . 
Ks name. 


Pred in a far different manner, and 
taught from my earlieſt days to ap- 


ply with aſſiduity to nothing but what 


would probably contribute to make 


mee ſerviceable to myfelf or others, 
I find myſelf here the moſt trifling 
being in the univerſe, and of no fort 
of uſe 1 in it. 


But you inſiſt, my beloved W 


upon a regular account of all that 


has happened to me ſince you left 
Oak-Abbey, (the dear place of my 


birth) which was, you know, foon _ 4 


after the death of my excellent mo- 


ther. You remember, my Anna- ' 
bell, that my uncle Mordaunt came 7 


down immediately upon that me 


choly occaſion; and that he was wit! 
me when you went to Fair: Grove 5 
Manor, to ſee your grand- mother, 
upon her being ſuddenly taken il, — 7 

B 2 about ; 1 4 
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about ten days before we were to go 
to London, He brought home to 


dine with us, one day, two young 


_ gentlemen whom he met with in the 
_ wood neas the Abbey; and who had, 
I found, miſled their way in admir- 
ing the beauties of the country round 
them. He preſented them to me 


when they entered the dining-par- 


| Jour with him; and though both of 
them paid their compliments to me 
in a more poliſhed ftrain than I had 
been accuſtomed to, yet there was a 
kind of diffidence and timidity in 
the addreſs of the younger, which 
ſeemed more like my own - baſhful 
carriage in the company of ſtrangers, 
and which, perhaps, recommended 
me more to him than the moſt aſ= {| 
ſured behaviour would have done; 

for that very reaſon, are we not too 


apt to be pleaſed with thoſe who are 


like ourſelves: but to convince you 


that I was not prepoſſed in bis fa- 


| vour, by that behaviour alone, I 
will 


. 
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will endeavour to deſcribe him to "ou 
more e 


He was tall 26d Well ade and 


had a grace in performing the moſt 
inſignificant action, ſuperior to any 
thing that I had ever ſeen. His face 

was pier and manly; yet there were 
ſtrongly expreſſed in it both ſweet- 
neſs and ſenſibility : his complexion 
was a lively brown; his hair a bright 
cheſnut: ſuch was the perſon of Mr. 
Wentworth, for 0 he called him- 


ſelf. 


The other gentleman, whoſe name 
was Farnham, was between fifty and 


threeſcore, and had a genteel ap- 


pearance : his aſpect was ſerious, but 
though he had a pair of eyes re- 


markably penetrating, he Was not in 3 


the leaſt forbiddi g. 


T lis. account it they gave of dhe Sf 


ſelves was, that * came down to 
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fee a part of the county, of which 
they had heard a very flattering de- 


ſcription ; and that being allured by 
the number of beautiful proſpects 


which they beheld, they had ſtrayed 


out of their knowledge, when they 


met with my uncle, who had, they 
ſaid, moſt hoſpitably invited. them 
home. 


As they acquitted themſelves ex- 
tremely well in converſation, my uncle 


was not a little p; leaſed with his acci- 


dental rencounter, and inſiſted upon 


their being his gueſts for a few days. 
They accordingly ſtaid two days with 
us; but when my uncle preſſed them 
to make a longer viſit, Mr. Farnham, 


looking ſeverely at his young com- 


panion, who ſcemed to he much in- 
elined to comply with my uncle's 
invitation, ſaid, © I am forry, my 


dear Harry, as well as you, that we 


cannot comply with Mr. Mordaunt's 
kind requeſt, but you are ſenſible 
that it is not in our power. 


When 


* 


dd 
Wen they left us, Mr. Farn- 


ham took his leave with great civi- 
lity, but it was very eaſy to perceive | 


that he left us without any ſort of 


repugnance. The departure from us 
rather ſeemed to give him a ſatisfac- 


tion, which he endeavoured, but 


ſcarce knew how to conceal, Mr. 


Wentworth, on the contrary, looked 


very dejected and unhappy, and ap- 


peared to leave the Abbey with great 
et 


Tam interrupted : my aunt Mor- 


daunt, who is quite a woman of the 


world, and would fain make me_ 
look a little like one, has this mo- 


ment ſent to let me know that the 


hair- dreſſer . 


Adieu. my Jo Annabell, till I 


am at leiſure to reſume my pen. 


Write ſoon to your ever effectionate 


Lucy WHEATLY. 
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L ET T E R II. 


From the ſame to the lame. 


: W N E N 4 had diſpatched all the 

impertinent people who tor- 
ment me inceffantly here, and had 

leiſure to fitdown andreflect upon my 
laſt letter tomy beloved Miſs Grierſon, 
I began to think that I had employed 5 


myſelf in writing to very little pur- 
pole, by communicating to you what 
was of no importance to engage your 


attention, and what was too unim- 
portant to find a place in my me- 
mory ; but, if you recollect, you en- 
joined me to be particular in my com- 


munications, and in ſuch a poſitive 


manner, my dear Annabell, that one 
would .have thought you yourſelf had 
17 extraordinary reaſon for ſo do- 


Tell me if you had, my ami- 


490 friend, and ] will endeavotir to 
latisfy : youto the utmoſtof my power. 
1 was 
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I was interrupted, 1 9010 you in 


my laſt, by the hair-dreſſer ; but 
neither my aunt, nor a gay lively 
girl, who is often here, could pre- 
vail on me to put myſelf under his 
hands. In vain did they urge, pe- 


remptorily, the neceſlity there was 
for my being curled and powdered 


as ſtrenuouſly did I oppoſe them, 
and inveigh againſt the being obliged 
to make fo unnatural an appearance, 
only to comply with a ridiculous fa- 
ſhion; and told them, that as my 
hair was of a tolerable good brown, 
which I thought became my com- 


plexion, I would never take pains to 


make it look grey before the time, 


which would certainly arrive ſoon 


enough. 


They Lagcked, as if they were 
ready to expire at my fooliſn per- 
verſeneſs, as they called it, and ſaid, 
that they ſaw it was impoſſible to 
eradicate the ruſtic notions which I 
„„ bad 


(=) 


hs imbibed, by being all my days 
in the neighbourhood of a country 
village, ſo many miles from the fight 
or convertation of any human crea- 
ture. 98 


1 fat quite ca; till they had 
ſiaid all they imagined was neceſſary 
upon this very intereſting ſubject, 

and then told them calmly, that if 
it was abſolutely requiſite for me to 
be curled, in order to appear like the 
reſt of the human ſpecies, my Amy 
ſhould perform that office, as I could 


not think of letting a man touch my 


head. 


They ſhouted dads at my 


8 prudery, as they ter med it, 
but finding that neither their ridicule, 
nor their ſerious perſuaſions, had the 
Mighteſt effect upon me, they left me 
to make what figure I thought pro- 
per: and if I may venture to form 
any judgment of the diſpoſition of 
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Mil: Blonden, my aunt's lively chih⸗ 5 
panion, ſhe did not ſeem quite fo de- 
firous of ſetting my head right as 
my good aunt was, who, I really 
believe, has a regard for me, In her 
. N 


But to rare to the place where 1 5 


was interrupted in my laſt: while 
Mr. Farnham and Mr. Wentworth 


ſtaid at the Abbey, my uncle con- 


ducted them to every pleaſant ſpot 


near us, and we finiſhed the even- 


ings in the park and garden. In 


the garden, the latter was, on the ſe- 

cond evening, left with me, while 
my uncle was relating to the former 
a particular hiſtory of the remaining 

part of the old dra w- bridge, of which, 

if you remember, he Was always 
very fond. 


As Me. Weritworth fat by me in 
the alcove, covered with jeſſamine, 
after having expreſſed his admiration 
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(12): 
of the fine romantic ſituation of the 
Abbey, he ſaid, This is a delightful 


ſummer retreat, Miſs Wheatly, but 
do you not, continued he, with ſome 
heſitation, find the winter evenings 
now and then dull and tedious ?” 


© I have not yet, Sir, replied I, 


found them ſo; for laſt winter 1 
was happy in the company of the 
deareſt, beſt of mothers, whom TI loſt 
at the beginning of this ſummer, who 
was deprived of her ſenſes, by a pa- 


ralytic ſtroke for above ſix weeks 


before ſhe died.” 


As you know, my dear Annabell, 
that I cannot even think on that ex- 


cellent parent, whoſe loſs I ſhall ever 
deplore and ſenſibly feel, without 


emotion, you will not wonder that 


my great ſorrow prevented me from 
expreſſing myſelf in ſo intelligible a 


manner as 1 ſhould have done, upon 
A leis affecting occaſion. My tears 
flowed 
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(14) 


flowed in ſpite of all my efforts to 


reſtrain them. i 


The young gentleman appeared to 


be moved with my involuntary, and 


not- to- be concealed affliction. He 
fixed his eyes upon me with the moſt 


compaſſionate look imaginable : I 
even fancied that his eyes were moiſt- 

' ened; he ſighed, I am ſure; and 
| raking 1 my hand between his, ſaid, 


with a gentle tone of voice, am 


quite unhappy, Miſs Wheatly, for 


bavipg inadvertently uttered any thing 


to give you pain, by recalling ideas 


which I ſincerely wiſh it was in my 


power to baniſh for ever from your 


mind: but believe me, Madam, I 


ſhare your concern; you appear too 
much affected by it to ſuffer we to 
behold it with indifference.” | 


This extreme Nentleneln in him, 
Annabell, and ſympathetic ſorrow, = 
touched me ſtrongly, I could not 


ſpeak, 


8 
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ſpeak, though I wiſhed to tell him; 
that I was much obliged to him for. 
his concern; yet I thought, however, 
that I would look as if I was pleaſed 
with him for it: but when I lifted 
up my eyes, his were fixed on me 


in ſo particular a manner, that tho 


I felt a pleaſure I had never felt be- 
fore, I could not then, nor can J 
now deſcribe it; but I remember the 
expreſſions in his eyes perfectly well: 
I ſhall never forget it. The expreſ— 
ſion, my dear, was like that which 
I ſhould diſcover myſelf, on behold- 
ing an amiable child with whom I 


was enamoured. However, though 


there was nothing in the leaſt offen- 
five in Mr. Wentworth's expreſſive 
look, my cheeks glowed when I 
obſerved it. He perceived my con- 
fuſion, I ſuppoſe, for he graſped my 
hand, and with an air, diffident and 


reſpectful, aſked my pardon: he 


then added, in the ſofteſt manner, 
« Oh! that I could relieve you !” 
. The 
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( 5), 


The return of Mr. Farnbein nd 
my uncle to us prevented a reply, 


if I could have madeone: I remarked 


that he quitted my hand before they 


came up to us, and that Mr. Farn- 
ham eyed us with an eager curioſity. 


1 5 what purpoſe do I tell you all 


this? But now, upon recollection, I 


have got a lover, though J have only 
been in London a fortnight, and a 
man very much admired, I find, by 
the girls. He has both a title and a 
fortune to recommend him. He is 


generally allowed to be handſome, 
but you ſhall judge for yourſelf, He 


is rather above the common fize, and 
is reckoned genteel: his complexion 
is fair: his eyes are large and blue, 


and have a great deal of inſolence in 
them, which is not, in my opinion, 

pleaſing: he has good teeth; they 
are called the fineſt ſet in the world: 


and asto his hair, 1 it is always ſo vio- 


9 


(16 ) 

lently powdered, that I cannot tell 
the colour of it. This Sir George 
Ackland ſaw me at the opera with 
my uncle and aunt, and my uncle 
preſented him to me the next day as 


a lover. You want to know how I 


received him. Why, to tell you the 


truth, he appeared to me in fo trifling 


a light, that I ſcarce took any notice 


of him. When he was gone, Miſs 
 Blonden told me, that I muſt be the 


molt inſenſible creature breathing, if 


I could behold Sir George with in- 
difference. I anſwered her, as the 


has often anſwered me, with a laugh. 


Don't you wonder, Annabell, that 


I can laugh when I reflect on what I | 
have loſt, and on what a diſagreeable | 


way of lite I am obliged to lead in 


conſequence of that loſs ? But I was 


carly taught by that moſt excellent 


mother to fu myſelf to the de- 
crees of Providence, with all poſſible 
patience ; and to believe, that to 


ſupport 
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his diſpenſations, however diſagree- 


67 


ſupport one's ſelf chearfully under 


able, however painful to us, was to 
give the ſtrongeſt proofs of our vir- 
tue and our wiſdom. 


Adieu, my deareſt fi lane TI ex- 
pect to hear from you ſoon ; need I 


add, with impatience. 


Lucy WHEATLY. 


LE T- 


LETTER HII. 
From the ſame to the ſame. 


O letter was ever more welcome 
than your's, my deareſt Anna- 


bell: and was the ſecond appearance 
of Mr. Wentworth in the ncigh- 
| bourhood of the Abbey the er = 

of ſo many queſtions on your part ? 
I am ſorry that you did not return 


ſoon enough to the Grange to ſce 
him : and 10 he enquired very mi- 


| nutely concerning me of farmer Ric- 
kets, who ran out warmly in my 
praiſe? I am glad my mother left the 
good old man a ſubſiſtance. I will 


take care, my dear, that it ſhall not 
be a ſcanty one, I am pleated, tho' 
I am at the fame time ſorry to find, 


that the poor old ſervants lament my 
| abſence. I] would have them happy : 


fain would 1 make them ſo; but 


then I muſt not be here, Oh! how 
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100 F 
I wiſh to be with them and you, the 
dear friend of my tendereſt years! my 
beloved Annabell! How vainly do 
they perſuade me, that I might be 
happy here, where they imagine all 
kinds of pleaſure are to be found. 
Alas: I cannot find any pleaſure. 
When I am ſurrounded by a crowd 


of people, all ſtriving who ſhall pleaſe 


me, I am moſt alone. I cannot en- 


oy what I have no reliſh for. I 
ſhall feel no happineis in being an 
heireſs with a large fortune, till 1 
can enjoy that fortune, and ſpend 
my time with thoſe wha: m Ilove and 
eſteem. 


Pray, can you tell me if Mr. 


Wentworth returned to London, or 


went farther towards the Weſt ? You 
rally me, Annabell, about this young 


| man: very poſſibly your mirth will 
encreaſe upon this queſtion. Well, 
let it, I care not: I am uſed now to 


be 


(20) 


indifferent to every thin 8. 


10055 they teaze me det Sir 
George! Nay, be is moſt provoking ® 
himſelf. Were I inclined to be very 


vain, nothing could ſuit me better, 


than the thun of nonſenſe which he 


is perpetually venting about my eyes, 
and my hair, and my complexion, 
and my ſmiles, and I know not what. 


Vet, though he is abſolutely inſipid, 
actually inſupportable to me, I am 
accuſed of coquetting with him; but 


1 mind not what they ſay, as long as 


I am conſcious that I do not merit 


their accuſations: for I told my uncle 
from the very firſt, that I did not, 
Yhat I could never like him, and 


: begged that he would excuſe my not 
receiving his viſits: to no purpoſe z 


he 1 is ever here, 


I ny not the hovie I was : I be- 
gin to be more knowing than they 
ea 


be hed. at: I am become quite 1 


(H }- 


2 chuſe I ſhould be. J think I can 


perceive that Miſs Blonden has no 


2 averſion to Sir George: ſhe praiſes 
bim even to his face, and tries to diſ- 


guiſe me as much as poſtible, by 


- perſuading me to dreſs in the moſt 
unbecomipg manner. She rallies my 
| aukward ruſticity before him; ex- 
* claims againſt my want of taſte, and 
fſays, that I ſhall never arrive at any 
ting higher than a mere country- 


gentle woman. I hear all this un- 


moved, while Sir George ſwears that 
he adores me for my charming ſim- 


plicity, ſo he calls it, and declares, 
that if every woman was as little 


taken with the pleaſures of the town 


as I am, every man would marry 
immediately, and that there would 
not be a ſingle one of either ſex re- 


1 maining. Miſs Blonden bluſhes with 


indignation to hear him talk in this 
ſtrain, and aſks if all women muſt 
be ſtupid in order to be admired. 
Poor Harriet! I pity her, if ſhe re- 

july 


(22) 

: ally loves Sir George: ſhe ſometimes 
is quite angry with me, and told me 
the other day, before Sir George, 
that for her part ſhe had often ob- 


| ferved, that the greateſt ſimplicity, 


(laying a violent ſtreſs upon the 
word) turned out to be the moft 
finiſhed coquetry. Sir George was, 
or pretended to be piqued, and re- 
plied with warmth, that he found it 
a very difficult matter to converſe 
with people who were inclined to 


put ſuch different interpretations upon 


words, and proteſted, that he never 
ſaw any perſon ſo entirely free from 
the {lighteſt tincture of that deteſt= 
able diſpoſition in women, as Miſs | 
Wheatly. | 


To be ſure, my dear, Sir George 
thought 1 ſhould be profuſely civil to 
him, for thus taking my part; but 
he found no good effects ariſing from 
his fine ſpeeches in my favour. I 
am unalterable 1 in wy opinion ou 
1M 


(23). 

| him. I have deſired my uncle to 
tell him ſo; I don't know whether 
he has complied with my requeſt, 
but I am determined to tell him 
ſo myſelf. I certainly will not lie 
under the imputation of coqueting 
with a man whom I deteſt. My 
uncle pleaded for him the other 
day very warmly, and ſaid that he 
is allied by birth to the beſt families 
in England. © Has he, Sir, ſaid I, 
an unblemiſhed character ? for the 
good character of a man is, I think, 
his ſtrongelt recommendation.“ 


H—ns ! cried poor Harriet, * 
ever troubled themſelves about the 
character of a huſband, previded his 

eſtate was not dipped, and his per- 

ſon not altogether rightful : 2 


That is the reaſon, Mi Blonden, 
replied I, that there are ſo many un- 


happy marriages. If both men and wo- 
men were more careful about the mo- 


rals 


0 24) 
rals of thoſe with whom they are 0 
be united, than the fortunes of which 


they are poſſeſſed, we ſhould not 


hear of ſo many ſeparations in the 


married world. 


0 Lard! you are very wiſe, Mis 


Wheatly, ſaid ſhe, colouring ; ' 


really lomethipg uncommon to Bas 


1o much wit. and beauty £0 toge- 
ther.” 


My hand is tired, my Annabell, 


my friend: how different are you 


from this Miſs Blonden; and how 
infinitely more eſteemed 


; By your moſt affectionate 


Lucy WHEATLY. 


IL E T. 
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LETTER Iv. 


Fe om che ſame to the ſame. 


1 H AV E affronted Sir George, 5 
I my dear: I wanted, you know, 
an opportunity to get rid of him, and 
the beſt in the world offered itſelf 


moſt luckily for me. I had refuſed 


to accompany my aunt and Miſs 
Blonden to an auction, the other 


morning, becauſe I was more agree 


ably engaged in reading a very enter- 
taining author, whoſe works I had 
never met with before. As my uncle 
had left this book on the table in his 
library when he went out, I fat 


down to read where I found it; 


but long before I defigned to lay it 
by, my attention was diverted by the 
ſound of Sir George's voice in the 


next room. I heard him, upon en- 
tering, ſay to the ſervant, © Are you 
ſure your maſter dines at home ?” 


VoI. I. . 


TE 


6363 
c« Yes, Sir, replied Thomas, I ex- 
pect my maſter a" lady home every 


hs moment.“ 


When the door was ſhut, Sir 
Geoi ge began—1 found he was not 
alone — but before I proceed, as 
T intend ſtrictly to adhere to truth, 
you mult excuſe my repeating what 
may induce you to accuſe me of va- 
nity, and what you may be aſſured I 
ſhould not communicate to any liv- 
ing creature but yourſelf, whom. I 
look upon as the friend of my heart, 
my ſecond (elf. 


e now you kgs Sir ih 
ſay, © I have brought you, my dear 
Myers, on purpole to be a judge 
yourſelf. of this divine girl: tell me, 
faithfully, when you have ſeen her, 
whether I ought to marry her or 


- +7 Þ 


not! 


4. Why, 


CY 


=; 0: PEW; have you any doubts 
about it? replied he: you like her.” 
«© Like her ! that is too cold a word: 
J am diſtractedly. fond of her: I am 
all on fire to poſſeſs her. When you 
have ſeen her dazzling complexion, 
her charming locks, undiſguiſed by 
art, her pretty dimpling ſmiles, her 
lovely eyes, ſo bright, and yet ſo 
ſweetly expreſſive of every tender 
_ paſſion, Oh God! Sir William, 
what would I give to ſee this be- 
witching countenance, when under 
the influence of the ſofteſt of all paſ- 
fions ! I would actually give half my 


eſtate to lee her once heartily i in love 


" Tis very likely you would, ſaid 
Sir William, and 'tis very Way you 
to never may.” 


„ Pſhaw, how you perplex me. 
Why the devil ſhould ſhe be ſo very 
on Ro 


—— 2 ˙ — ᷣ — 


0 28 ) 
different from the reſt of her ſex? I 
never yet met with a woman who did 
not yield to me at laſt, but this lovely 
little ſtubborn toad: how I adore her, 
-and hate her at the ſame moment. 


Could I but think of any ſcheme to 


ſubdue that inflexible heart of hers! 
yet, I believe, when ſhe likes, ſhe 
is all gentleneſs, ſoftneſs, tenderneſs, 
and love. S'death ! how I am forced 
to bend to this haughty tyrant, only 
to gain a ſmile; but I ſwear, when 
that ſweet ſmile is gained, tis worth 
a a million. Lovely, beauteous Lucy, 
could I but touch that obdurate heart 
of thine * by 


4 Well, but if you nll make 
her as much in love with you, ſaid 

Sir William, as you wiſh, yet 1 find 
you heſitate about marriage. 


. Why, to be ſure, replied Sir 
George, if I could get her without: 
oh ! what a delicious idea have you 


ſtarted ; 


1 (29). LS 
ſtarted ; but tis mpoffbie for me to 
ſucceed: de! is the verieſt little prude 5 


: in nature. 


ce What! kind of gil 18 Miſs Blon- 
| den?” 


« Umph! tolerable; extremely 
_ envious and jealous of my angelic 
Lucy, #nd fond of me to madneſs.” 
There's a wretch for you Annabell. 


The entrance of my uncle put a 
ſtop to this curious dialogue, but not 
till it had given me a thorough diſ— 
ouſt to Sir George: I returned with 
great calmneſs to my reading, till 1 
was ſummoned to dinner. You may 
ſuppoſe that I did not behold Sir 
George with the ſatisfaction he de- 
fired : on the contrary, I ſeemed 
| ſcarce to ſee him at all, or even ob- 
ſerve that he was at table. Such a 


man, my dear, is beneath the notice F 
of a modeſt, well-educated girl: the A 


hardly ought to be Oy civil = 
C3 tr Þ 


(30) 8 


to him. Contempt is the only treat- 


ment to which he is entitled, and 


the only treatment he ſhall receive 
from 1805 


Vour ever affectionate 


Lover Wurarir. | 


1 I break off abruptly; becauſe 
| I am to goto the play with my uncle 


and aunt. I ſhall, I truſt, have much | 


t tel when I return home. 


LE T. 


TEY "_ e 
3 n . þ . 5 
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LETTER V. 
Fre rom the ſame to the ſame, 


I WONDER at your impatience _ 
to hear any thing farther about 
Sir George; he real! y is not worthy 
of your enquiries ; but as you Expreſs 
yourſelf fo affectionately, and have 
ſo many kind apprehenſions on my 
account, my dear friend, I haſten 
to tell you all that you with to know. 


We were at table when I left off, 
at which I was neglectful of him to 
a degree beyond endurance. I would 
not ſee his aſſiduities: I would not 
hear his flatteries; yet I was neither 
particularly ſerious nor filent. I ad- 
dreſſed myſelf to my uncle, to my 
aunt, to Miſs Blonden, to every body, 
in ſhort, but to mais inſolent, auda- 
cious man. - 


Op Bey: "Finding 


T3} 


'Findiog that he could not oblige 
me to change my behaviour, he, all 
at once, left me to myſelf, and be- 
gan to pay his court to Miſs Blon- 
0 » e 


Harriet, charmed to make a con- 
| 2 queſt of ſuch importance, encourag= | 


$ ed him to the utmoſt ; fo I quitted 
| the room and returned to my book, | 
1 and for two days after law nothing | 


| ad Sir George. 


I told you in the poſtſcript to my 
laſt letter that I was going to the 
play: I went, for the firſt time, | 
and for the firſt time ſince my arri- 
val in London: was entertained: it 
was Jane Shore. The repreſentation _ 
Was ſo like reality that I was pierced 
to the heart: I wept like a child. 


1 intereſted myſelf ſo deeply in 


the fate of this unRappy woman, 
5 that : 


(33). 


that I was quite inattentive to the 
brilliant ſcene around me, (which 
had ſtruck me at my entrance) and 
regardleſs of all objects but thoſe upon 
the ſtage; but imagine, my dear An- 
nabell, how much was Iſurpriſed and 
| provoked to find my hand ſeized by 
Sir George Ackland, who, in turn- 


ing haſtily about, I perceived cloſe _ 


behind me: I drew it away with in- 
: dignation ; he had the aſſurance to 


take it again, and to begin a thouſand | 


fulſome ſpeeches upon my tears, and 
the cauſe of them, which thus con- 
cluded: © and can the lovely Miſs 
Wheatly give all her attention, all 
this tender, this affecting ſorrow to 
the fancied miſeries of an infamous 
woman, while ſhe beholds, with the 
moſt cutting indifference, the 1 man 
who | is dying for her“ 35 


0 Sir, replied I, wht A "hav of 
the moſt mortifying averſion, fo af- 
fecting a repreſentation of the miſe- 


C 5 a 


( 34) 


ries which your ſex inflict upon ours, 
will ever excite my compaſſion; and 
the man who really occaſions ſuch 


miſeries, or even ridicules them, will 


ever deſerve, and certainly receive 


the ſtrongeſt | marks of my con- 
tempt- 


« You are very ſevere, Madam, 


ſaid he, with an air of vexation ; but 
I have brought your ſeverity upon 
. myſelf by interrupting you, I ſup- 
E your attention to the ſtage muſt 


gave been extreme indeed, to have 


5 prevented your ſeeing that every | 
creature in the houſe was employed 


in n looking at you.” 


This remark rouſed me: 1 pre- 


1 ſently ſaw that I was obſerved by 


moſt of the gentlemen near me. 


Abaſhed and fearful of having com- 
- mitted ſome impropriety, from my 
having never been at a play be fore, I 
coloured exceſſively, and hid my face 


with 


1 
with my handkerchief, which I hal 
before uſed to wipe away my tears. 


Akind of ſneering laugh from Miſs 
Blonden made me look at her. I 
plainly perceived that ſhe enjoyed 
my diſtreſs. My aunt ſaid, poor 
child, ſhe never was at a tragedy be- 
fore, and then turning directly to a 
lady in the next box, aſked her la- 
dyſhip if her party was full the 5 
night. : 


However, I got is at Sir Ds. 
for that time at leaſt; and now, 
my dear Annabell, tell your Lucy, 
your friend, what you think of her 
conduct. There is no body here to 
whom I can addreſs ſuch a queſtion, 


becauſe I can from nobody her&ex- ü 
pect a reaſonable anſwer. My uncle " 
18 moſt likely to give me one, but 2 


then there are a thou! and liccle things 
which be would not, 1 doubt, take 


in the ſame ſenſe with me: beſi des, 


he 
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* is ſo fond of this odious Sic 
George. 


I liked the play ſo well that we 


are to go again ſoon. When we 
came home, Miſs Blonden congra- 
tulated me on having met, at laſt, 
with a diverſion to my taſte in Lon- 
don: upon which I replied, that 
I thought theatrical repreſentations 
might be rendered of infinite ſervice 
to the morals of young people, if 
they were properly conducted; and 
that if every body was as much af- . 
fected, as I had felt myſelf, with the Þ| 


diſtrefles of Jane Shore, they would 


certainly be deterred from following 


ſo fatal an example. ” 


J am ſure, faid Miſs Blonden, if 


every body was to ſob and cry as you 
did, there would be no hearing of 
the play at all: beſides, one ſhould 
appear quite a fright in doing fo. 


My 


IT: 
My uncle, who is not ill- natured 
to me, and who, perhaps, thought 
Miſs Harriet was rather too ſevere, 
told her, that girls had much better 


attend to what was doing upon the 


ſtage, than fit watching the looks of 
the young fellows; and added, that 
he would anſwer for my not making 

the worſe wife for having cried at 
| Jane Shore. 7 


A pert toſs of the head, and a look 
of infinite contempt from Harriet, 
put a ſtop to our converſation, as 1 
will now to this letter, believing that 
1 have almoſt tried your patience, 


Your's as uſual, 


Lucy WHEATLY. 


8 * 


LETTER vi. 


'F rom the ſame to the ſame. 


HERE ic more than one per- 
: ſon, my dear Annabell, likely 
N to be improved by this journey to 
London. My Amy, tho', I hope, 
1 SY girl, grows exceedingly know- 
ing: ſhe prates away about dreſs and 
falbion, and lovers and beauty. _ 
George's man, out of livery, has, I 
find, been flattering my tenant's pr et- 
ty round- faced daughter. The plot 
is, I ſuppoſe, contrived by the maſ- 
ter, in order to diſcover if I like any 
body better than I do him. Iam 
fure my little waiting gentlewoman 
cannot give him any information 
about me to his ſatisfaction. I am 
fond of the girl, for the ſake of her 
good old mother, who was my nurſe; 
and upon that account, I talk more 
to her than 1 ſhould to any other 
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perſon 


AW) 
perſon in her ſtation ; but IJ have no 


notion of making our ſervants the 


keepers of our ſecrets: indeed, my 


dear, I have none to communicate, Y 
not even to thee, my Annabell: my 
heart is as open as my countenance. 

Jam too ſincere to hide even my 

moſt trifling wiſhes, I ſhall certainly 
never ſhine in the polite circles in 


town, in which the language of the 
heart is a language totally unknown, 


and in which the two ſexes converſe. 


with each other with mutual inſin- 


; ys 


I was laſt night at a route. In my 5 


life I was never fo weary of what is 
called Company; that is, in ſhort, 


a motley crowd of people, old and 


young, ugly and handſome, with. 
characters and without, blended to- 
gether with no other earthly deſign . 
than to impoſe upon each other, ei- 
ther with their heads or their hands, 
and dreſſed out er to act a part 


for 


— rr 


( 40) 


My uncle will in vain propoſe al- 
liances to me, till I meet with a 
man, who, according to my ideas of 
moral rectitude, is an honour to his 


1 pecies, 


for the night, which they immediately 
throwoff with their cloaths when they 
go home: but Iam wrong: too many 
appear at ſuch aſſemblies really what 
they are every where, infamous men, 
publickly known to have been guilty 
of the moſt diſhonourable actions; 
and women, who have no reputation 
to preſerve, are as well received, 
if they play cards, as the women 
of virtue and the men of honour; 
nay, the latter careſs them with open 
arms, and ſeem not at all to imagine 
that their manners are contagious. 
While infamy is thus admitted, nay 
even countenanced, in every polite 8 
aſſembly, where can one expect to 
mix with people of unblemiſhed 
morals, in whoſe ſociety we may 
at leaſt truſt ourſelves, if we cannot 
improve by it? 


* 
3 
x 
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ſpecies, by performing the duties of 
a chriſtian; till I meet with ſuch 
a man, I will remain as Iam. My 
uncle Mordaunt is to be ſure a well 
meaning man, as the world goes; but 
| who can aſſociate conſtantly with 


(ar) 


men of looſe principles, without 
comracung ſome of their impurities. 


Fäar different, oh! how entirely 


ſo was my dear late excellent mo- 
ther: in her open, mild and bene- 
volent countenance were always plain- 
ly written the genuine dictates of 
her upright heart: her piety was 
as free from enthuſiaſm, as her vir- 


tue was from prudery: ſhe had 
dignity in her manners without pride, 


and the chearfulneſs of her diſpoſi- 
tion never prompted her to any levi- 


ties in her behaviour. How unhap- 


py is her daughter, in having been 
10 ny deprived of her amiable: ex- 
ample! in having been introduced 


into lite without her unerring aſſiſt- 
ance 


(42) 
ance toguide herth rough the perplex- 
ing mazes of folly, in which almoft 


al young people, who mingle with 


what 1s called the great world, muſt 
Te unavoidably bewildered. 


such reflections as theſe, my dear, 
frequently call up tears in the eyes of 


your Lucy; and though you know 


me to be natutally of a lively tem- 
per, will you believe me, when 1 


tell you that I found myſelf amidſt 


the gay crowd the other night, with- 


out one companion; 1 fgbed aloud 


then for the friend I had loſt; and 
I have ſince wept to think that ſhe 


| has not left her equal behind her. 


But 1 grow 9 : I ſhall increaſe. 


your melancholy. You tell me, that 
you lament my abſence, as I do my 


dear mother's death. Ah! Annabell, 
what a difference between us ! but 


comfort yourſelf, my dear, you and I 


5 may meet again; but an eternal 
ſeparation 


A 


ES 
„ 
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T 44 


fraction is made between the moſt 
indulgent” of parents, and the moſt 
affeQionate of desen 


Imuſt change this ſubject: it is in 


ſome meaſure criminal, thus to give 
way to an unavailing ſorrow: let me 
rather thank heaven, that I did not 
| loſe her before J arrived at an age 
when I was capable of imbibing her 


excellent precepts, which will ever 


be deere ! in my mind. 


1 have been endeavouring to make 


| a friend of my uncle this morning, 


and I think I may promiſe myſelf 
ſome ſucceſs. He was more mode- 


rate, with regard to Sir George, than 


I could have expected : but though 


he does not jnlilt upon my rece:ving 
him as a man who is to be my huſ- 
band, he will not ſuffer me entirely 
to decline his viſits, “ See him with 


the family, child, cried he, in time 


you will like kim better. on 


Here 


( 44 ) 


Here comes Harriet in a great 


flutter about ſomething, I muſt there- 
fore bid adieu to my beloved Miſs 


Grierſon. 


LETTER VI. 


From the ſame to the ſame. 


1 Have ſo much to ſay to you, my | 


Annabell, that I do not know 


where to begin; my ſpirits are actu- 


ally quite hurried. 


. Miſs Blonden and I went to the 
play again the evening before laſt : 
it was a comedy; but though the 
Whole was genteel, and well ſupported 
by the performers, there were ſome 


parts of it too free, I may add too 
looſe, for an audience which conſiſted 


chiefly of ladies. 


L. W. 


When 
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When it was over we went out. 


In the paſſage leading to.our coach, 


we met ſome young men of faſhion, 
as they are called, but they were en- 
tirely deſtitute of every quality which 
ought to diſtinguiſh men of that 


ſtamp: one of them in particular, 


who ſeemed to be not perfectly ſen- 


 fible of what he was about, ſeized 
me, and behaved ſo very unlike a 
gentleman, that I was a good deal 
frighted and extremely out of coun- 


tenence to be ſo rudely attacked. 
Before I had time, however, to dif- 


engage myſelf from him, or even 
to call for aſſiſtance, another flew to 


us, took me from him, and with a 


ſingle turn of his arm flung him at 
a great diſtance. Imagine my aſto- 
niſhment, my dear, when I ſaw Mr. 


Wentworth i in the perſon of my de- 

3 who, preſenting his hand to 
led me to the coach. As we 

went along, he expreſſed his con- 
een 


(46) 
cern at the fright I was in, and his 


7 indignation at the author of it; while 
I, trembling with fear, confuſion and 
ſurprize, thanked him for the ſer- 


vice he had done me in the beſt. 


manner I could. When he put me 
into the coach, he looked earneſtly 
at me, and ſaid, „Will you give me 


leave, Miſs Wheatly, to enquire after 
your health to-morrow at Mr. Mor- 


daunt's.” 


I dds no reply; I could not make 


any, my dear; my behavour was cer- | 


tainly awkward, but my aunt reliev- 


ed me. © If you are known to Miſs 


Wheatly, Sir, ſaid ſhe, I can anſwer 


for Mr. Mordaunt's receiving the 
civility which 'you intend for his 


niece.” He bowed reſpeatully e and : 


the coach drove c on. 


155 Who i is this gentleman, Lucy, 
cried my aunt? I find that you are 
acquainted.“ 

; | | cc My 
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00 My 8 is acquainted with 


him, Madam, replied I; he ſpent 
two days with us at the abbey. this 


ſummer. 


« There is cmathing m in 


his perſon, ſaid my aunt: do'nt yu 
think fo, Blonden 3 


DO Umph! well enough, cried 


Harriet, but rather tame.“ 


1 neither ade; nor liked 


|| Harriet's anſwer, my dear; and was 
more inclined to be of my aunt's opi- 
nion. He had juſt done me an im- 
portant piece of ſervice, and had not 
diſcovered any tameneſs in his man- 
ner of acquitting himſelf; he rather 
threw himſelf upon my aſſaulter like 

a lion upon his prey. Tame! 1 did 


not reliſh that epithet: it was an in- 
jurious one, I thought, and what 
Mr. Wentworth had not by his be- 
haviour deſerved. 


when 


1 * 


When we came home, Iacquainted 
my uncle with our rencounter, and 
the occaſion of it. What, my young 
friend Harry? ſaid he. Well Lucy, 
my wife was certainly rigbt to 
invite him hither: he is a ſenſible, 
well-bred young fellow, and we owe 
him our thanks for. the aſſiſtance 2 


gave your” | 
The reſt of our converſation that 
night was, you may imagine, upon 
phat had happened at the play-houſe: 
you may imagine alſo that I retired 
to my apartment, not diſpoſed to 
cloſe my eyes: my head was indeed 
filled with ſuch confuſion of ideas, 
that I could not get rid of them ſoon, 
nor can I now deſcribe what I then 
* Felt, 8 


5 I roſe the next mornin g unrefreſh- 
ed, and could not fit ſoberly down 
to employ myſelf about any thing. 

15 e Mr. 


(49) 


Mr. Wentworth came rather be- 
fore the uſual hour of viſiting in the 
morning. I was in the parlour, and 
had taken up a book, merely becauſe 
did not know what to do with my- 
ſelf. It was the firſt time, T think, 
that I ever found myfelt in ſuch a 
ftate of liſtleffneſs. | 
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He entered with a grace peculiar 
to himſelf. I was not in a humour 
to render myſelf capable of regu- 

lating my behaviour to my own ſa- 
tisfaction, but I determined, how- 
ever, to make thoſe acknowledg- 
ments which had been omitted when 
they were due, as I had thought 
Ye ay þ in PR before. 


Perhaps I faid more to him 8 
was abſolutely neceſſary, for he re- 
ceived my thanks with as much ſub- 
miſſion as if they had been bleſſings 

from heaven. Fle even bluſhed, I 

ll... thought, | 


„ 

thought, as if I had over paid him. 
I- bluſhed in my turn for having 
done 9 


We were in this kind of awkward 
. ſituation when my uncle and aunt 
came to us. They reccived Mr. 
Wentworth, to all appearance, with 
the utmoſt cordiality. My uncle de- 
fired to renew his acquaintance with 
him, preſſed him to make his houſe 
his own, and to bring Mr. Farnham, 
after whom he very earneſtly en- 


quired. 


Re, My aunt, when ſhe could get in 
a word, and ſhe was not backward 


in her endeavours to ſpeak, echoed 


all that my uncle had ſaid. There 
| was, you fee, no occaſion for me 
to ſay any thing; but, as I was really 
not diſpleaſed, I ſmiled on Mr. Went- 
worth from time to time, yet I 
thought he was not contented. He 
| ſeemed to watch my looks, and to 


with 


: [5 ) Es 
with” that 1 would ſay ſomething | 
more to him. An opportunity ſaon 
offered, which plainly ſhewed that 
I was not myſtaken in my conjec- 
tures concernthg his looks 


My wks and aunt were called 
out of the rootm. This young gentle- 
man, with an Rir of diffidence, then 
ſaid to me, „Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, Madam, have been very oblig- 
ing to me, by their invitations, may 
1 hope that you alſo will not be diſ- 
pleaſed if I lometimes pay my reſ- 
pects to you.“ . 


I looked at him with all the good 
humour I could put in my face, 
and told him, „that after the afliſt- 
ance which he had afforded me, 1 
ſhould certainly be very ungrateful 
8 if I were not pleaſed to ſee 
him. 


ee And is only for that willing 
fervice, Miſs Wheatly, which ban | 
De. "Bn: 


TH 
pened by mere accident, that you 


will be glad to ſee me?” replied he 
with a diſpirited voice and af Pons 


The return of my aunt, accompa- 
nied by Sir George, prevented me 


from anſwering him. Sir George 


had, I found, been acquainted with 
the occaſion of Mr Wentworth's vi- 
| fit, and made me a thouſand flou- 
riſhing, and, in my opinion, ſenſcleſs 
apologies for not having been ready 
at my elbow to defend me. He 
concluded his apologies with ſaying, 
that he could not help regarding 

with envy the perſon who had been | 

happy enoughto be of ſervice to me.” 


This was uttered with an iche 
ſneer at Mr. Wentworth, who ob- 
ſerved us, I thought, Narrow iy but 
as I took no notice of Sir George, 
though he tried to ſet himſelf off to 
the beſt advantage, Wentworth's 
ſpirits returned, and we entered into 
a 


TH) © 
a general converſation, in which the 7 
latter ſo infinitely out-threw the Ba- 
ronet, that he ſeemed to be piquedy, 
ard grew at laſt fretful. My uncle, 
who has a high taſte for humour, 

rallied him ſmartly for being ſo, but 
he would not withdraw: he would 
out ſtay Wentworth, who, upon 
. taking leave, was again invited, both 
by my uncle and aunt, to repeat his 
viſits. He looked at me, as if he 
withed that I would join my invita- 
tion to theirs, but I ſaid nothing. 
He left the room, I fancied, diſſatis- 
hed, Sir George ſeemed not to be 
better pleaſed; and I am not ſorry 15 
that his vanity was mortified. 


Adieu, my Jeareſt fiend, let me 
hear from you as ſoon as you can: 
your letters, let that be an induces 
ment for you to write, always give 

particular pleaſure to your affocgton⸗ 
ate 
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LETTER vir. 


From the * to the fame. 


V HAT are you doing, my An- 
YT? nabell! 'tis a long time ſince 
I had a letter from you. I hope 
that neither your own illneſs, nor the 
return of good Mrs. Martin's diſor- 


der, has occaſioned your filence. 5 WF 


intended not to have written til! 
1 heard from you; but 1 cag't no 


longer check my inclination to write 


to you; my impatience is quite ex- 

hauſted; I want your opinion; I 
Want your advice ; hear what I have 

to ſay, and then ſend me both di- 


7 
Mr. Wentworth has been here 
ſeveral times ſince my laſt: Sir George, 


who will take no denial, not even 
affronts I think, has almoſt always 
met him. Their manners are ſo to- 
tally different, that it is bent 

or 


014 nm 
for them to be good company to 
each other. Mr, Wentworth, if he 


is really the amiable man he appears 1 


to be, can never like Sir George; 
and, if I have any ſkill in phyſiog- 
nomy, Sir George plainly hates Mr. 
Wentworth: he does not, indeed, 
attempt to diſguiſe his averſion, tho', 
by the determined manner with which 
Wentworth ſometimes anſwers his 
impertinence, he is forced to reſtrain 
his paſſion and his pride; but he taxes 
a pleaſure, notwithſtanding, in avow- 
ing his pretenfions to me before him; 
and has hinted more than once to 
him, that they are authoriſed by my 
uncle and aunt; never will they be 
encouraged by me, my Annabell. 
Could I truſt my own judgment 1 in 
making obſervations, I ſhould ima- 


gine that Mr. Wentworth is ten times 


more in love with me than Sir George 
is; yet he has never mentioned any 
thing like love to me, nor has he 
even talked diſtantly to me upon 
D 4 that 
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that ſubject, though he has frequent N 


opportunities which have acciden- 


tally offered themſelves; nay, ſo far 


has be been from making uſe of 
them, that he rather endeavoured not 
to be left alone with me. He ſcarce 
ever makes me the ſlighteſt compli- 


ment, never did he beſtow one upon 


my perſon, and yet I cannot per- 
ſuade myſelf that I am diſagreeable 


to him, becauſe we ſeem 70 have 


nearly the ſame taſte in every thing; 
the ſame looks, the fame amuſe- 


ments, the ſame ſubjects for conver- 


ſation, are pleaſing to us both: we 


are both warm admirers of a coun- 
try life, both equally deteſt cards ; 
we are batho=big hold—I muſt ſtop 


here, for if I go on to defcribe his 


good qualities, after what I have ſaid 
concerning our near reſemblance to 


each other, I ſhall praiſe myſelf to 


ſuch -a degree, that even you, my 
friend, with all your indulgence for 
me, 
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me, will not be able to ben ſuch ins 
: tolerable vanity. ; 


] ſee, Lucy, you are in love 
with this man, methinks I hear you 


lay. 
25 Why no, Annabell, I think I 


am not in. love with him; but I 
could almoſt wiſh. that he was in 
love with me. There is no harm in 
wiſhing ſo, is there, my dear? Tell 
me, but tell me ſincerely, what you 
think of me, for I am afraid to look 
into myſelf. I wiſh you was here, 
that I b deſcribe every turn of 
his countenance, each word he ut- 
ters, and the minuteſt of his actions; 
1 do not like to truſt every thing & to 


paper.“ „ 


My aunt cannot, certainly, think 
of Mr. Wentworth as I wy but ſhe 
is, nevertheleſs, vaſtly taken with. - 


3 4 bim. 


CF 


. him. He behaves, indeed, equally 


well to every body. 


I never could find out, precivy, 


my aunt's character. My uncle has 


FTP ̃ ˙ ˙t¼.'r——...... 
ee eee 


not been married to her above five | 


years. Her fortune, I believe, was 
the charm which attracted him. She 


is tolerable in her perfon, and ma- 


ny years younger than my uncle. 


ler carriage is eaſy and unaffected. 
She has ever behaved to me with 
| ang kindneſs; but I could never diſ- 


Lover any thing ſtriking in her man- 
ner. She ſeems to be a perfectly 
well-bred woman of the world, and 
vothin g more. 5 


But my uncle too is ford of this 
Wentworth: he abſolutely makes 
a fuſs about him. Miſs Blonden 
and Sir George are the only people 
who don't hke him, for 1 am no- 


body. 


Well, 


(39-3 
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Well, my dear, 1] am juſt come 

from having had the oddeſt interview 
with Wentworth, More een 
for you to unravel. 5 


Sir George has been more decent 
than uſual to-day. When he does not 
abſolutely offend me, I bear with 
him, becauſe I cannot get rid of him. 
He was quite civil to Wentworth, 
quite obliging to me: he made me 
think him uncommonly ſo, by ta- 
ing himſelf away an hour earlier than 
his uſual time of leaving us. 


My aunt 5 Harriet were en- 
gaged in a private party, as it is called 

here in town, with two intimate 
friends, at one end of the room. 
Mr. Wentworth and I chatted upon: 
different ſubjects at the other. On 
a ſudden, he fixed his eyes earneſtly 
upon me, and ſaid, may I aſk you a 
queſtion, Miſs Wheatly, without run- 
ing a riſk of ase deemed imperti- 
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nent; and may I alſo hope for a di- 
rect anſwer 7 


1 heſitated, you may imagine. 1 
was not a little ſurprized ; however, 
I recovered myſelf. Propoſe your 
_ queſtion, Sir, faid I; till I hear it, 
how can it be anſwered? 8 


- "Are She George Ackland's ad- | 
dreſſes agreeable to you, Madam ?” | 


le threw down his eyes when he 
; had pronounced theſe few words, 
and feemed with impatience and anx- 
tety to wait for my reply. 


and ſaid,* Your queſtion, Mr.Went- 
worth, muſt be anſwered. with ano? 
ther. Do you wiſh that Iwould think 5 
them 8 


He turned from me haſtily, lift 
ed up his eyes to Heaven, and in a 
low, 


1 locked upon him with R ſmile, | 
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low, but diſtin& voice, cried, “ dis- 
traction! FE. 


He then roſe up, "walked back- 


wards and forwards in great agitation, | 


ſat down again by me, and ſaid, « F 


_ call Heaven to witneſs, MiſsWheatly, : 


that I have not a wiſh but for your 
OR” 


4 1 thank you, Sir; be effared 


then, that my happineſs cannot be 
promoted by the reception of Sir 


Heure 8 addreſſes.” 


He mad acknowledgments for the 


frankneſs of my reply, in terms which 
23 proved how much he 


s pleaſed with it. Soon after- 


wards he bade me adieu. 


What am 11 to think of this man, 
my Annabell, my friend? write, oh 


Write ſoon to your 


Truly affectionate „„ 
L. W. 
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SETTER AX 
From the ſame to the ſame, 


{7 HAT a mixture of pleaſure 
and pain did your laft letter 
give me my deareſt friend? I was. 
tranſported to receive your letter af- 
ter 10 long a filence, yet I am diſ- 
turbed, to a great degree, to find my- 
ſelf condemned in your opinion. 
Do I then prefer Wentworth to 
every man whom I have yet ſeen? 
you tell me I do, and I am afraid. 
you tell the truth. You know me 
better than I know myſelf: I begin 
to be ſenfiblethat you are in the right. 
'He has not been here ſince I wrote 
laſt to you, Oh! Annabell, his ab- 
fence has taught me more than I have 
learnt even by his preſence. What 
can be the reaſon of his Raying away 
from us? 


Sir 
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„„ 
Sir George, who is every hour 


more and more my averſion, comes 


every day, and ſeems to triumph at 


the abſence of Wentworth. Jam be- 


come almoſt inſenſible of every thing 


but his importunities, which I refuſe 
with all my force. 


Do you like my character of Mr. 
Wentworth ? You tell me, that he 
will, you think, ſuit me. Ah! An- 
nabell, to what purpoſe, my dear 
girl, do you tell me ſo? Tell me ra- 
ther, do you think that J ſhall ſuit 
him; that's the point. But do I not 
talk wildly? Have I not loſt all my 


diſcretion, all that delicacy which 


ought to be inſeparable from the mo- 
deſt ſimplicity with whe 1 was 


educated ? 


Don't flatter me, Annabell, but tell 
me ſincerely what you think of me, 
for J begin to hate myſelf for every 
thing, but for being your ever af- 
fectionate 


L. w. 
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P. 8. Amy tells me that Sir 
George s valet has been very inqui- 
ſitive about Mr. Wentworth; from 
what I can learn, very imperti- 
nently ſo. 


F 
From the ſame to the ſame. 


Am abſolutely amazed! Went- 
worth in D—ſhire! at the Ab- 
bey! at the Grange !—you have ſeen 
him! he lodges with farmer Ricket's, 
and has been to viſit you !——I am 
quite out of breath with aſtoniſh- 
ment, my Annabell! Let me intreat | 
you, by all that is dear to you, not 
to let him ſee my letters, nor to | 
communicate the contents of them, | 


renn to any ching. 


Vet tell me, my deareſt girl, every 
ching that he je favs every thing that he 
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does, every thing that he thinks, if ; 
you can guels at his thoughts) for I 


have never been able to find them 
out yet, Tell me all; I am wild 
with impatience to hear again from 
you. You have not been particular; 
your letter is W ſhort, rather 


dry. 


18 it like my Annabel] to write 


| ſuch letters? You ought to conſider | 
my lively temper, and my unequal 
ſpirits, which ſcarce know how to 


bear either diſſappointment or con- 


tradition. Bleſs me! what a cha- 
racter have I given of myſelf? Can 
I, with this diſpoſition, hope to fix 
1 the attention of ſo amiable a man as 
Wentworth appears to be? but I 


know not what I fay ; I only know 
that you have not ſaid half enough: 

be more explicit, I charge, I conjure 
you, and write immediately 


To your affectionate N 
| I, © C..- 
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LETTER xt 
From the ſame to the ſame. 


AN D ſo, my deareſt Annabell, . 
you like Mr. Wentworth: you | 
2 think him handſome: yet of 
how little ſignification is beauty in 
a man? But you think him alſo pru- 
dent, ſenſible and good, do you? 
Well, to be ſure, if he is ſo, he de- 
ſerves your commendations. And 
he is to keep his Chriſtmas with you; 
and your father admires him; ſo 
modeſt; ſo well-behaved. 


Ah! Annabell, who is in love 
now? take care, my dear friend ; 
modeſt, worthy young men are not 
to be met with every day. 


He mentions me, you ſay, with | 
reſpect; he praiſes me with diſcre- 
tion, Really, M Mits Grierſon, you are 
* 1 grown 


A CE hr EE: od 


grown very diſcreet yourſelf, and 1 


(67) 
hope you will continue to be fo. 


« He does not even deſire to ſee 


my letters;” perhaps not; 1 would 


not have him ſee them for all the 
world: yet ſure, my dcar, to diſ- 
cover merit in another, is to be poſ- 


ſeſſed of it in ſome degree oneſelf, 


I muſt leave off thinking of Went- 
worth, at leaſt I muſt forbear to 
write about him; it will never do 
to go on ſo, to have all my thoughts 


taken up about him is too much, 1 

ſhall grow ridiculous: a man I know 
nothing of : I am quite alhamed of 

l RD 


But my aunt miſſes bin too: the 
| ſays to the ſervant, J cannot tell how 
. many times in a day I wonder what 
is become of Mr. Wentworth: © are 
| you ſure that he has not been here 

ſince we were out? My uncle aſks 


_ 


.--::(00 
me if I have ſeen him; and even 
Harriet cries, © we have loſt one of 
our pretty fellows, Miſs Wheatly.” 
Every body, but Sir George, feels his 
abſence : but he rejoices that Went- 
worth is not here, though he en- 
deavours, artfully, to conceal his ſa- 
tisfaction. „ 


I had a good opportunity this 
morning to aſk my uncle of what 
family Mr. Wentworth was: he re- 
plied, that he could not exactly tel}, 
but informed me that he was a young 
man of faſhion, under the guardian- 
ſhip of Mr. Farnham, as he was the 
ſon of a particular friend of his 
abroad. IS 


But who is this Mr. Farnham, Sir, 
- taid . 5 
«A gentleman of a moderate for :: 


tune, but an excellent :haraQter.” 
This was the anſwer to my queſtion. 


Write 


0 69 5 
Write to me directly, I ſhall think. 


2 minute an age till I hear from 


Adieu, 


Yours, &c. | 
L. W. 


LETTER Xi. 
| Bow-Grange,— hire, 
Miſs GRIERSON to Miſs WHEATLY. 
A? you require me to be ſo cir- 
cumſtantial, my dear friend, 
in every thing relating to Mr. Went⸗ 


worth, I muſt look back, I find, and 
endeavour to recolle& all the little 


I incidents, which I may not, perhaps, 

5 have exactly committed to paper. 

. I But fuſt, my deareſt Lucy, let me 
once 


5) 


once again aſk you, are you certain 
that you can withſtand all the inter-" 


ſtranger is poſſeſſed * 


is beatuy in a man: yet even, while 
you ſay ſo, you ſtem to be but too 


have made an 885 upon you. 


2 
* 


3 be alarmed at my praiſing Mr. Went- 
Worth: I am nut in love with him, 
I though muſt al 


but all this I have told you before. 


As he is alone at farmer Rickets', 
18 my father has inſiſted upon his ſpend- 
ing a great part of his time at the 
5 Grange; by doing which he has na- 
3 tarall ly, you know, introduced him 
* into. our family, rather upon an in- 
J timate 


nal good qualities of which this young 
Of how little Genification , you ſay, 
ſenſible that his perſonal attractions 


Do not, my dear Miſs Wheatly, 


2 low him to be ex- 
tremely amiable. My father is ſtill 
mare leaſed with him than I am, 


CEE. 

timate footing. He ſpoke not firſt 

to me concerning you; but as I had 
been informed by Rickets, that he 

had been down before, I aſked him 
if he knew Miſs Wheatly, becauſe I 

had been told in this county that 
he had been twice at Oak-abbey. 
He had ſeen you, he ſaid, the firſt 
time he went there, but when he 
returned the ſecond time, he added, 

upon the ſtrength of Mr. Mordaunt 3 
invitation, you had left ——ſhire, 

and were in London, where he had , 4 
fince met you by accident. 


Lou may believe that I mentoined 
you, my amiable friend, in the man- 
ner you deſerve to be; in the man- 
ner your Annabell e thinks of 
you. 


— 


* You are peculiarly bangs: Miſs, . Y 
Grierſon, he replied, in you: l _ 
ſhip, if Miſs Wheatly's mind -1 8 
lovely as her e 


N 
lexpected that he would ſay more: 


I wiſhed to hear him proceed ; but 
he ſtopped ſhort, and gave an im- 


mediate turn to the converſation. 


As you are ever in my thoughts, 
and as I continually regret your de- 


parture from hence, I cannot forbear | 


talking about you. He always liſtens 
with a reſpectful filence : never of- 
fers to interrupt me: ſeldom makes 
any reply; yet, methinks, he ſmiles 


e i 


85 Whenever I receive a letter from 
you, I fly eagerly to break it open. 
He knows your- hand, though at a 


diſtance. From Miſs Wheatly, 
Madam? I hope ſhe is well?” Here 
he ſtops; but though he ſays: no 


more, I ſee his obſerving eyes ſur- 
vey inc with the moſt careful atten- 


tion, as if he would read what you 


have written from my manner of 
receiving it. You may be aſſured 
5 that 
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that I do not ſhow your letters to 
him, nor even read any part of them 
to him; but he has ſeen me ſmile, 
though my ſmile is that of the moſt 
compaſſionate friendſhip, my dear 
Lucy, for I tremble for you. I well 


know what a heart, ſenſible, delicate 
and tender like yours, muſt feel for 
ſuch a man as Wentworth. Whe- 
ther he feels for you or not, it is not 


at preſent in my power to determine, 
I with you was here, I couid then re- 
ſolve all theſe difficulties, and I ſhould 


hope according to your wiſhes ; but 


I am afraid to ſay too much, till I 


make farther diſcoveries. In the 


mean time, believe me to be 


| Your moſt ſincerely affectionate 


 ANNABELL GRIERSON, 
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LETTER Xii. 
Miſs WHEATLEY to Miſs GRTERSON. 


Vo are not, you ſay, in love 
with Mr. Wentworth, Anna- 


ball. How can I be {ure that 
ſay the truth. I am ſcarce ſenſible of 


what paſles in my own breaſt, how 


then can I tell what paſſes in yours, 
at this diſtance too? _ 


I wiſh indeed that I was with you, 


but perhaps after all you don't with 
to fee me at the Grange. You need 
not be alarmed about my heart; 
pray, Miſs Grierſon, take care of 
your own. You have ſaid a thou- 
ſand times more in praiſe of Went- 


worth to me, then I have to you. 


Forgive me my dear Annabell, if 


I {peak with too much freedom, 1 
know not what I ſay; I am teazed 


to death by Sir George, he is never 


out 
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out of the houſe; and if I go abroad, 
he is eternally dangling by my fide; 
ſo that I am obliged to lock pfl 
, up in my dreſſing room to write to 
you. 


My aunt is become ſtill more ear- 


| neſt for him than my uncle. They 
cannot force me to have him: ina 
week I ſhall be of age. Do not think 
my dear, that I long to be my own. 
miſtreſs, and throw of my uncle's. 
authority over me. No, indeed, 1 
| wiſh to be under the guidance of a 
| ſenſible, worthy relation, and ſuch a 


one I ſhould ever eſteem my uncle, 
if he was not ſo bewitched with this 
Sir George. 5 


If my dear mother was now alive, 
how happy, how infinitely happy 
would your Lucy be at the abbey 
with her Annabell, and all her old, 
her firſt frinds ſmiling round her, 
with an additional power to her ever 
; 5 willing 


1 


willing mind to do good, to relieve 
the neceſſitous, to place the virtu- 


ous above want, to aſſiſt the in- 
duſtrious, and to provide for the 
aged happy, glorious taſk! could 
my youthful days be more worthily, 
more delightfully employed? with 
what enlivening hope might I then 


look forward to a quiet old age my- | 


ſelf, aſter having ſpent my younger 
years in endeayouring to make It 2 
AG to others. 
But you have had: reflections 
| enough ; you muſt den be tired 
with Hem, 


And ſo, you and Wentworth are 
upon an intimate footing : mighty 
pretty, Annabell. Remember that 
J once more bid you take care of 
your heart, and that I am at all 
times 
Your moſt affectionate 


L. W. 
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LETTER XIV. 


Mi GrreRsox to Miſs WHEATLY, | 


| W E are all making great prepa- 


rations my dear, to celebrate 
your birth- day; farmer Rickets and 


farmer Clover, are e buty. 


How can you imagine, my be- 


loved, my dear Miſs Wheatly, that 


your Annabell, your firſt friend, does 


not earneſtly wiſh to have you with 


her. Surely, if you are ſerious, yon 


wrong me extremely, by entertain- 


ing even a doubt of my affection for 
you, 


Can you then really be afraid of 


my falling in love with Wentworth, 


all amiable as he is, my dear? you 
muſt be very much fo yourſelf, to 
forget that my affections have long 
been engaged to Captain Wilſon, 


3 and 5 
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and that my father has given me 
leave to wait his return from abroad; 
not but that I believe, if I were in- 
clined to be guilty of infidelity t 

him, and if Mr. Wentworth made 


any advances, my father would rea- 


dily pardon my behaviour to the firſt, 
and encourage the advances of the 
aſt; but indeed, my dear Lucy, 
you need not be alarmed, he has 
nothing of the lover in his behaviour 
to me. He is frequently at the 
Grange, 'tis true, but he paſſes the 
greateſt part of his time in walking 
about the country, in chatting with 
our ruſtic neighbours, in playing 
with the cleaneſt of their children, 
and in giving money to make others 
clean who are not ſo, from poverty. 
The whole village love him more, 
if poſſible, than you do, and he never 
ſtirs without a troop of little boys and 
girls after him, who bleſs hita « as he 
: — 8 


Farmer 


OSes, , . ß 8 
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Farmer Gates has you know met 


| with many misfortunes lately, of 


which one is, not being your tenant. 
Mr. Thornton, his rich but inſo— 


| lent landlord, has been very urgent 
with him to pay his rent, but the 
poor man, from his loſſes, has really 


not had it in his power. My father, 
knowing the cauſe of his inability 


to ſatisfy his landlord, went over to 
Thornton, though he hates the man, 
to prevail on him to give his poor 


tenant more time, as he has a large 


family. The haughty Squire did 


not enter upon the affair with my 
father, but as ſoon as he was gone, 
went to farmer Gates, and told him, 


that if he would give up his eldeſt 
daughter Kitty to him, he would 


not only forgive the debt, but renew 


his leaſe upon his own terms. The 
honeſt fellow received the infamous 


propoſal with all the abhorrance and 


indignation that it deſerved; upon 
„ which, 


( 8) 

which: Thornton, who had his vile 
aſſociates at hand, threatened him 
with a goal directly, and called in the 
men to ſeize him. Imagine that you 
ſee the poor half-diſtracted man beg- 
ing for mercy; his wife and young 
children all clinging round their cruel 
landlord, while Kitty drowned in 
tears, kneeling and irreſolute, was 
almoſt ready to offer up herſelf a 
wretched victim to ſave her father 
and innocent family from utter deſ- 
truction. 


During this affecting interview, 
Mr. Wentworth entered the houſe. 
He haſtily demanded the cauſe of 
this diſtreſs, and when he was in- 
formed of it, turning to Thornton, 
« pray Sir, ſays he, with a voice and 
look that would have confounded a 
much better man, how much does 
Mr. Gates owe you? 


That s not your buſineſs, cried the 


lofty landlord. 
«ig 
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e the buſineſs of every 8 
man, replied Mr. Wentworth, 

relieve the unfortunate; as fack a 

one I have a right to inſiſt upon 

knowing.“ 


A look of half aſſured indignation 


was all the anſwer which he could 


get from Thornton. Turning there- 
fore to the poor trembling farmer, 


Tell me, Mr. Gates, ſaid he, freely, 


the ſituation of your affairs, how 
much 90 28 owe your landlord?” 


The poor Genes aſtoniſhed and 
abaſhed, ſtood filently looking on 
him, while his weeping wite replied, 
ö good Sir, tis a great debt 
indeed, tis near an hundred pounds; 
but we have met with many heavy 
loſſes; 'tis a very hard caſe.” 


Make yourſelf eaſy my good dame, 
ſaid the amiable Wentworth; then 


taking out of his pocket-book ” HOW 


ES bank 
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bank note, gave it to Mr. Thornton, 
and deſired him to fign a receipt for | 
Mr. Gates. He ſullenly complied, | 
and then flung out of the houſe, 
having firſt told the farmer, that he 
would not ſubje& himſelf again to 
ſach treatment, and that he ſhould 
TOM out at quarter-day. 


The poor relieved 3 were too 
. much affected with their deliverance, f 
and too much taken up with paying 
their thanks to their deliverer, to 
hear him; but not a word of what 
he had ſaid was loſt upon Went- 
worth. He bade them ſuppreſs their 
acknowledgments, and make them- 
ſelves happy within, while he went 
to Mr. Grierſon, who would, he 
knew, ſtand their friend in getting 
them another farm: and indeed my 
father was fo pleaſed with this gene- 
rous action of Mr. Wentworth's, 
that he has let one of his beſt pieces 
of land to Gates. 


We 


0 83) Pons 
We are all vaſtly charmed with 
this young man's behaviour upon the 


above, and upon every other oc a 


ſion: but my father calls, and as I 


have exceeded the uſual length of 
my letters, muſt conclude with ſin- 
cerely aſſuring you that I remain 


Moſt affectionately 
Your's 


4. G. 


LETTER N 
Miſs WHEATLY to Miſs GI ERS. 


Hill- Street. 


WY; why did you not, my An- 


nabell, prepare me for receiv- ' 
ing that affecting relation of poor 
Gates s diſtreſs, and of Wentworth 8 
great 


9 
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great humanity; it came upon me 
too abruptly, and quite overcame 
me; I have wept till I am half blind. 
He muſt be a worthy creature, and 
turely we ought to love and reward 
virtue wherever we find it. 


That Eten Thornton would have 
made propoſals to me in my dear 
mother's time, but I will never marry | 


a man who dares to opprels the in- 


digent. How many girls, ignorant 
and innocent, like myſelf, have been 

impoſed upon by deſigning men ? 
it could not ſurely be any inclination 
for Kitty Gates, that occaſioned an 
action which appears ſo diſintereſted. 
She 1s vaſtly pretty you know, and 
has a ſimplicity in her manners which 
muſt pleaſe a man of the leaſt ſenſi- 
bility, But I do Wentworth wrong, 
far be all ſuch mean ſuſpicious 
thoughts from me. I will believe 
him good, till I have reaſon to think 

that he is otherwiſe. : 


How. 


EY SG _ WE. > 
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How different is Sir George; Tam 


determined to get rid of him at all 


events. 


But does not Wentworth talk of 


coming to London? Is he abſolutely 


in love with the Grange and all of 
you, that he cannot leave D- ſhire? 
ha he forgot every W J in town? ; 


Oh! Annabell, though: you are 


not in love with him, he may be ſo 


with you. Theſe two ſudden journies 


to the Grange !— I cannot write 


T ſhall fay ſomething which I had 


better keep to myſelf, adieu, my dear 
Annabell; e g the whim- 
ſicalneſs of my conduct, 1 mh; and 


ever ſhall be 


| Your aftetionate, 


EY . L E T- 
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LETTE R XVI. 
Mig Grrtnson to Miſs WurATTx. 


Bow-Gran ge. 


1 Muſt begin my letter, my dear 
1 Lucy, with aſking your forgive- 
neſs for what I have done; yet I 
could not think of any other me- 
thod to come at what you ſo earneſt- 
ly defire to know but by reading 
that part of your letter, in which you 
fo ardently wiſh to be at the abbey: 
under the care of your excellent 
mother, and miſtreſs of your fortune 

chat you * beſtow it upon the 
wretched. | 


To Mr. Wentworth I _ it, my 
dear, in the moſt pathetic manner 

| imaginable, and indeed I was ſo much 
affected with it myſelf, that it cauſed 
no ſmall alteration in my voice. 1 

obſerved him well, he liſtened with 

attention, and ſtrove to ſuppreſs a 
1 


E 
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| Ggh, which at laſt burſt from him 


in ſpite of his endeavours to prevent 


it. He turned from me; I ſaw him 


wipe his eyes; after a pauſe which 
laſted a few moments, your lovely 
friend, Madam, ſaid he with a faul- 


tering voice, has a moſt amiable _ 
di poſition. ' You are infinitely hap- 


py in poſſeſſing her eſteem, ſuch a 
heart muſt be of ineſtimable value 


indeed. i 


He went out of the room imme. 
diately, as if on purpoſe not to hear 


| any reply. 


Now, my Lucy, have I done amiſs J 
if 1 have, A me I have done fo 
with the beſt intention in the world. 
I feel your anxiety, it gives me pain, 


and I wiſh to relieve you. 


3 We a to have a ball upon your 
account to-morrow ſen night: Mr. 
Wentworth is to be my partner in 


the dance: Our dancing together can- 
not 


( 38 * 
not well be avoided, you know, as 
there is ſcarce any body elſe to whom 
he is at all known, who is in a ſta- 
tion in life proper for him; for he 
did not accompany my father, though 
invited, either to Sir Thomas Mea- 
dows', Mr. Worthy's, or Mr. 
Ploughſhare's; thoſe few families 
are all we have down in our neigh- 
| bourhood, at this time of the year. 
You will aſk perhaps, how it happen- 
ed that he was invited by them— 
becauſe he was ſeen at church with 
us my dear, at which he is very 


conſtant. Mr. Worthy, our good 


rector, ſent the firſt Sunday to offer 
him a ſeat in his pew, but as my 
father had been before-hand with 
| ſs Mr. Wentworth has been with 
A Sunday or two azo, we ſtaid 
rather longer in the church than 


uůſual, on account ofa little crowd in the 


porch, which was occaſioned by the 
entrance of a chriſtening. I turned 
to the Manor-pew, while we were 
Waiting, which J have fo often ſeen 


filled 


_ ras OY 
filled by my beloved Lucy and her 


excellent family, and ſaid, there 
Mr. Wentworth, there my dear Miſs 


Wheatly uſed to fit, I wiſh I could 


ſee her now. He made no anſwer, 


but he has fixed his eyes _ that 


Tr ever ſince. 


As to Kitty Gates, ſo far from 
having the leaſt inclination for her, 
in the way you apprehend, he has 


| perſuaded her father to marry her 


to a young farmer, who has long had 
a mind to her, and whom ſhe her- 
ſelf likes, in order to remove her 
farther from Mr. Thornton, and has 
Yen ten guineas towards houſe keep- 
They quite adore him, and 
ad, all the poor look upon him 
as an angel ſent from Heaven to their 
relief, in this ſeaſon of ſcarcity and 
deſolation: were it not for your large 


allowance, and his goodneſs, they, 


would be half ſtarved, as the price 
of every kind of proviſions is ſtill 
increaſ- 


„„ 
increaſing, and as the ſeverity of the 
weather prevents them from unt | 
their uſual employment. 


By accident, I diſcovered elbe 
that he is muſical. I wanted to ſpeak 
to your Amy's mother, and therefore 
called at the abbey. Mr. Wentworth 
was with me, as we had been taking 
a walk together, the morning being 
remarkably fine. Your good old 
| nurſe, they told me, was in the gar- 
den, I aſked him if he would go and 
ſeek her there; he made no objec- 
tion. 4 


In paſſing by the brown parlour, 
(the door happening to be open) we 


diſcovered the organ which uſed to 


give your dear mother ſo much plea- 
ſure, whenever you played upon it. 
He ſeerqed to be pleaſed at the fight 
of it. I told him it was your inſtru- 
ment, and aſked him if he played, 
and oY you had $4 your muſic 
ſince 
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ſince you had been in London. He 


| faid he never had heard you play. 
She uſed, I replied, to perform ex- 


tremely well: ſhe has the ſweeteſt 


voice you ever heard. I can eaſily 


belicve you, Madam, replied he, I 


have already found Miſs Wheatly 


poſſeſſed of every charm, but that 
of being muſical, which muſt ſtill 
be an additional one, if ſuch an 


| heavenly voice can want any thing p 
| to make it more touching. 


He 1 theſe ESO with 2. 


| figh, but all my endeavours could 


not oblige him to reſume the ſubject, 


though he very willingly fat down. 


and played a concerto in a delightful 


taſte. I pulled all your muſic books 


out of your drawer, which was un- 


| locked, and ſhewed him your fa- 


vourite pieces, which were, I diſco- 


vered by his manner, particularly 
agreeable to him. But in turning 
them over, when we came to that 


of 


5 
of which you always expreſſed a re- 
markable fondneſs (you will re- 
member it I am ſure, when I tell 
you that the two laſt lines run thus 


That heart can neeer a tranſp port know Y 
: Which never felt a Pain) 


He etched: it up, and played it 
more than once, and after having 
repeated the words to me, don't 
vou think Miſs Grierſon, ſaid he, 
that your friend will be offended, 
if I beg this little ſong; there is 
ſomething pleaſing in the air, and 
the words are really extremely pa- 


Z | thetic. I looked as if I did not 


know, whether I ought to give it to 
him or not, but after a moment's 
_ conſideration, replied with a ſmile, 
that I would aſk your leave the next 
time I wrote to you, on condition, 
that he would come every day and 


one to comply with my re- 
queſt, | 


give me a leſſon on the organ. He 


0 you thus continually of this young 1 


. * 
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queſt, and kept his word this morn- 


ing. My father, the two Miſs Wor- 
thys, and young Meadows, accom- 
panied me. They were as much 
pleaſed as myſelf: but am I not to 
blame, my ſweet Lucy, for talking 


gentleman's amiable qualities. If you 
really like him, what I have faid 
will but increaſe your inclination for 
him; and till you know whether that 
may be encouraged with propriety— 
T think I am but all that I have 
ſaid has been, you know, at your 


own earneſt requeſt, and the ſlight- 


eſt of your requeſt, can never be re- 


fuſed by Tok 


Your moſt 
Affectionate | 


LET. 
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LETTER XV. 
Miſs WHEATLY to Miss GalRSox. 


hi 1 Have had a long converſation with 
my uncle this morning. I have 
told bim more poſitively than ever, 
that I cannot bear to receive Sir 
George s viſits any longer. 


e er Why, you do not receive them, 
child, ſays my uncle. My wife tells 
me that you will never be left alone 


with him. Surely you may bear 


the light of him with my family.” 


It is not proper for me to be 


alone with him, fir, ſaid I, with a 


quickneſs and a ſpirit I had never 
ſpoken to my uncle with before, and 
if you knew him as well as I do, 
you would, I dare ſay, be of my 
Tn. 
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you rend no more paragraphs from 
my letters to your partner. 


And 10 Went is fond of 
muſic, and excells in it? does he not 
dance divinely too? You are happy, 
my dear Maſs Grierſon, in having 
ſo accompliſhed a man down at the 
Grange, during this deſolate ſeaſon, 
as you Call it; as deſolate as it is, 
the town 1s infinitely more ſo to me; 
yet, I don't know how, I am in un- 
uſual yu to day. 


| 1 am glad that Wentworth has 0 
fine a finger upon the organ: you 
are acquainted with the inſtrument: 
it has a good tune, and a flute ſtop. I 
was particularly happy in my maſter, 
who came down to ſpend part of the 
ſummer months at Sir Thomas Mea 
dows'; by that means he was intro- 
luced into our family, taught me to 
play, and procured the or Zan at my 

other 8 deſire. 


| You, I. By = 0B . 1 
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I have been but too negligent about | 


my muſic. Both my uncle and my 
aunt have often urged me to ſend for 
Burton, to improve my taſte, but 
have never thought about it; I will 
order him, however, to come di- 
* 


Let Wentworth have the ag! 
1am glad that it pleaſes him: my 
mother uſed to have a great partia- 
lity for it: it was an old one, ſhe 
ſaid, but not the leſs agreeable for 
being ſo. It was her approbation 
which endearcd 1 it to me. 


hut what is it to me, whether 
Wentworth plays well or not? I may 

Never hear him. We have, 'tis true, 
an harpſichord | here, but nobody 

touches 1t. 


I am juſt told that Sir George i b 
below. When I have ſent him away, 
I will return to my pen. 


* 


80 
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80—8ir George i is gone off, rather 
in a pet. When I came down, he 
accoſted me in his free manner, and 
expreſſed bis happineſs at ſeeing me 
alone. That happineſs, Sir George, 
ſaid I, will be but of a very ſhort 
ration, for I am engaged this morn- 


ing, and ſhall be every day. 


How: Miſs Wheatly ! epi be, : 
with an aſtoniſhed Jock: 


Sir, od 1 it is a great deal | 
better to be explicit with you at once. 


I have often told my uncle that you 


was not the man whom I ſhould ever 
chuſe, and deſired him to let you 
know it; but a: either he has omitted 
to give you the information I deſired. 
or you have not choſen to believe it, 
I now aſlure you that I ſhall not re- 
ceive any more viſits from you, be- 


cauſe I don't approve of giving the 


lighteſt encouragement to the man 
with whom I never intend to be 


FEE He 


| He opened his mouth in order to 
make a reply, but I left him abrupt- 
ly. I was juſt ſitting down to finiſh 

my letter, when my aunt and Miſs 
Blonden entered my dreſſing· room. | 


My dear Miſs Wheatly, ſaid my 
aunt, what have you done to Sir 
_ George? we found him in the ſtrang- 
eſt way when we came in juſt now! 


He! is certainly, Madam, faid Har- 
riet, not in his proper ſenſes, for we 
can get nothing from him diſtinctly. 


Sir George, Madam, ſaid I, is 
ſo very diſagreeable to me, that 1 
have obtained my uncle's leave to 
receive no more viſits from him; in 
conſequence of that permiſſion, 1 
have freely told Sir George my 1 ſen- 
timents concerning him. 


Oh! cried Harr et, and was it 
then the declaration of your ſenti- 
ments 
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ments which put him ſo much out 


| of humour. Indeed, Miſs Wheatly, 


J wiſh you do not ſuffer for being ſo 


cruel to ſuch a charming fellow as 


Dir George. 


1 made no anſwer to this ſpeech. 


| My good aunt began to plead for him, 
but to little purpoſe. When ſhe 


found that what ſhe had ſaid made 
no impreſſion on me, ſhe withdrew, 
and took her companion with her. 


You aſked me, remember, on my 
firſt coming to London, who this 


Miſs Blonden was: I never thought 
of telling you till this moment. She 


is a very diſtant relation of Mrs. Mor- 
daunt's. Having but a ſmall fortune, 
and a taſte to enjoy a large one, ſhe 
is glad, for the ſake of mixing in 
' high life, to ſubmit to the moſt mor- 
tifying treatment: the is called about 


with as little ceremony as if ſhe was 
© YL common ſervant, and receives very 


F 1 5 little 
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little more reſpect in the family. TE: 

have feen my aunt, though not an ill- 

natured woman, denne to her with 

ſuch a total neglect of civility, that 

I have been aſtoniſhed at them both: 

I have wondered how the one could 
take ſuch humiliating liberties, and 
how the other could, unreſenting, 

1 bear them. 


Harriet Blonden' 8 perten t is ether 
agreeable than otherwiſe, and ſhe 
does not want underſtanding ; but 
| ſhe has a violent paſſion for pleaſure, 


which renders her at once diſpleaſing 
to others, and Anhapp ye in herſelf. 


And ſo you have introduced Went- : 
worth to every body, and every body 
is charmed with him. No wonder. 
How generous was he to preſent the 
young married couple with ten gui- 
neas! The man whodelights in mak- 
ing his fellow- creatures happy, de- 


let ves to be made ſo himſelf. 


The 
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The concluſion of your laſt, my 
good Miſs Grierſon, 1s extremely 
kind, every way worthy of your 
excellent heart, and the affectionate 
friendſhip which you ever ſhewed to 
me; but I muſt deſire you {till to 
write 88 5 particular . 


Your moſt truly alfectionate 


LW. 


LETTER: XV... 


Miſs GRIERSON to Miſs WHEATLY- 


I Am glad, my deareſt Teeny to find 

you have recovered your ſpirits. 

' You diſcover more joy at having got 

rid of a lover, than many people thew ] 
[at Having got one, 122 


Mr. Wentworth was fitting by me 
when I read your letter: as ſeveral 


F 4 parts . 
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par ts of it made me ſmile, he looked 
at me earneſtly, and ſaid, if I may 
form any judgment, Miſs Grierſon, 
from your aſpect, your friend is well, 
__and——happy, I hope, added he, 
with a little heſitation. 


She is both well and happy, re- 
pied * laughing: ſhe is particularly 
happy, becauſe ſhe has juſt diſmiſſed 
a lover who has long been very diſ- 
agreeable to her Sir George Ack- 


land, continued I, ſeeipg him rather 


BN * eee eager, by his looks, to 


1 


be acquainted with the name of the 4s 
man whom you had diſmiſſed.” . 


He made no. anſwer, however, 
upon my mentioning Sir George, 
but I obſerved, that from being 
very ſerious, he became all on a 
ſudden extremely chearſul. She has 
alſo complied with your requeſt, ſaid | 


1; ; the has defired me to give you the 
I: 
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ſong to which you have taken ſuch 
a fancy, and you ſhall have it to- 
morrow. rs, 


She is all goodneſs, replied he, 
reſuming his ſerious air: and then, 
leaving me abruptly, to read the re- 

mainder of your letter by myſelf, 

went into the n 


He thanked my father the next 
day for all our civilities to him, and 
told us that he was under a neceſſity 
of returning to London in the morn- 
ing: you may be ſure that we ſhall 

miſs him not a little. I ſhall not 
fold this up till he | is ſet out, 

Mr. Wentworth 1s gone. The 
whole village is in tears. Before bis 
departure, he went round to all the 
cottages, in which he uſed to diſtri- 
bute his bounties, and left ſomething 


at each of them. When he had bade 


TL e 
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them adieu, he aſked me if he ſhould 


carry a letter from me to you, as he 
| ſhould ride poſt: he waits for this, 
otherwiſe I would make it longer. 


Farewell, my cn Lucy, and be = 


afſured that I: am ever 


5 'You r's, 
A. 95 


p. 8. 1 mall N expe to 


TS hear of Je. . in town. 


LETTER XIX. 


Miks WarATLY to Miss Grzrnzon, 


1 Tons g0t your letter, my dear An- 


nabell, but Wentworth brought 


it not himſelf, nor have I ſeen 5, 
though T have had my letter two or 


three 


T0 
three days: Why he has not been 


here I cannot imagine; I am weary 


 ofconjectures; J will therefore think 
no more about him. 


More troubles for . Lord 
William R——, ſecond ſon to the 
Duke of ——, has thought proper 
to take notice of me. He has had 
an interview with my uncle. My 
fortune, I believe, has captivated him 
| full as much as my perſon; though 
I am told that this young nobleman 
has an unblemiſhed character, and 
is poſſeſſed of a fortune independent 
of his father, which was left by a 
relation. I have ſeen him at public 
places, and think his perſon rather 
agreeable; but feeling no ſort of in- 
clination to receive his addreſſes, 1 
have declined them. 


Harriet ſays, that I am extremely 
nice indeed, to refuſe two ſuck men 


as Sir George and Lord William: the 


latter 5 
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latter will abſolutely take no J 
Hle begged to be admitted as an oc- 
caſional viſiter to my aunt, and my 
good- natured uncle could not reſiſt 
his importunities. My uncle is quite 
an Eaſy man, Tour ſee. 


I do not ke any notice of Lord 
William. I very aſſiduouſly apply my- 
ſelf to my muſic; tis a new amuſe- 
ment, and comes very opportunely to 
relieve my mind when J am fatigued 
with thinking. ; 
. 
Annabell. my deareſt girl, I have 
ſeen Wentworth: I was fitting alone 
at my harpſichord, yeſterday morn- 
ing, when he entered the room. 1 
ſtarted at the fight of him: I drop- 
ped my bcok : I was confuſed. He 
too Sede to be diſconcerted, and 
made an incoherent kind of apolo- 
gy for having been folong in town 
without ſeeing me. He then ſpoke 
of the Grange, of the Abbey, of 
5 thee, 


( 1099 ) 
thee, my Annabell, but in. terms 


which, though they flattered my va- 
nity in being poſſeſſed of fo amiable 


a friend, gave me no room to ſuſpet 


that he felt any thing more than a 
ſincere eſteem for my dear Miſs Grier- 
ſon, with which ſhe will not, I dare 
ſay, be diſpleaſed, as her heart is at- 
tached to another; and as ſhe has too 

good an underſtanding to be in the 
leaſt addicted to coquetry. 


| 1 could have talked of the dear 2 9 


place of my birth for hours and hours 

with exquiſite delight, but he inter- 
rupted me, to aſk for a ſong, I could 
not handſomely refuſe his requeſt: I 
did not wiſh to refuſe it; but I did 


not perform well, —T trembled: I 


was out: I bluſhed for my confuſion: 
yet he intreated me to ſing another.— 
By this intreaty I was reaſſured, and 
ſung better; but a bow, accompanied 
by a gentle ſigh, was the only praiſe 
1 received for my performance. — 5 


Shall! 


ne) 


Shall I confeſs my weakneſs to you, 
my dear. I was diſappointed: I ex- 
pected to pleaſe, perhaps to charm— 

IJ was mortified, What poor, vain 
creatures are we, after all? Early ad- 
miration is certainly the moſt de- 
ſtructive thing in the world to a wo- 


man: accuſtomed to that we are ne- 


ver ſatisfied without continual flat- 
tery, more indeed than we are inti- 
tled to; though what we receive is, 

probably, much more than we de- 
ſerve. A deſire to excell is, how- 
" ever, laudable; without ſuch a pro- 
penſity we ſhould never be excited 
to make a progreſs in any ſtudies. 


But why ſhould I wiſh to be ad- 
mired for my ans os ? Is it a talent 
of any uſe to myſelf, or to any other 
living creature? I ſhould rather wiſh 
to be admired for thoſe qualities 
which may render me beneficial to 
my friends; yet muſic is, without 
doubt, a pleaſing and innocent amuſe- 
ment; . 


: * 


dy: YO 


C1rr 


ment: one muſt have relaxation now 


and then: one cannot always keep 
the mind on the ſtretch. 


n 


Wiki 1 had a little recovered 
from my diſappointment, I aſked 


Wentworth to ſit down to the in- 


ſtrument. He played charmingly, 
beyond expreſſion; I could not con- 
ceal the pleaſure which I felt at his 
taſte and execution, and thanked him 


for the entertainment he had given 


me, in terms which plainly diſco- 
vered how much I was delighted. 
Yet, will you believe me, I fretted 
to ſee him with ſuch perfe& eaſe of 
mind perform 1 in ſo 0 nder a man- 


He received my 1 with an 
amiable modeſty, and concluded his 


acknowledgments by ſaying, that if 
I really thought his performance to- 


ee I ſhould give him the moſt 


1 ſincere proof of my approbation by 


the 


(m2) 


the accompaniment of my enchant- 


* voice. 


This little compliment, my dear, 


would you think it, quite intoxi- 
cated me: I became giddy with 


delight : I exerted all my vocal pow- 


ers, and had the heart-felt ſatisfac- 
tion to ſee Wentworth abſolutely loſt 
in tranſport, and ſo entirely ſoftened, 
that I do not know whether he could 
not för ever have retained, what I am 


ſure now is, a forced filence, if my 


_ aunt had not come into the room, 


who expreſſed great pleaſure at ſee- 
ing him again : but as I had obſerv- 


ed that he never mentioned his hay- 
ing been in D——fhire, I took not 
any. notice of that journey. 


What trifles, apparently fo, make 


us happy for a time! and yet per- 


_ haps, after all, our happineſs depends 


but too much on what only ought to 
bear that name, 


My 


Ga, tt. r 
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My aunt is certainly taken witn 
Wentworth. She never quitted him . 


while he ſtaid; yet ſhe did not en- 


tirely addreſs her converſation to him. 
She told me of a viſit we are to make 
this evening to Lady Julia C——d, 
daughter to the Fart, of . who 


is juſt come to town. 


Ithought I @lWentworth change: 
colour at the mention of this Lady's 
name; but perhaps I am miſtaken. 


When I have ſeen her I will write 


again, if my letters amuſe. you. 


Wentworth tells me, that you deſire 


T would not infiſt upon having letter 


for letter, as your recluſe way of life 


prevents you from having any thing 
entertaining to ſend me: but cer- 
tainly, my dear, your obſervations 


upon what I write, and your friendly 


advice, will always make your epi- 
tes highly valuable to . ever al- 


fectionate 8 


1. W. 


», 
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| From the ſame to ie Oe; OE 


1 spent my time very agrexably 
= the day before mags my dear, 
1 0. 's. A deſcription 
of Lady Julia 8 will not, 1 
fancy, be diſagreeable to you. She 


at the Earl of - 


is about nineteen, very tall for that 
age, and finely formed, though in- 
clining to be large. Her complexion 
is abfolutely of a dazzling white, with 


2a colour like a new. blown roſe in 


her cheeks. Her eyes are large, 
blue, and languiſhing. Her mouth 
and teeth are pretty, but her hair 
too much reſembles the golden locks 
ſo much talked of by the poets in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth; but it is, 
no doubt, thought beautiful, as it 
was not diſguiſed by powder. She 


may, juſtly indeed, be reckoned a 
lovely woman. She had a ſweet dif- 
fidence 


(5) 


fdence in her manners, ſo totally 
different from all the younger part 


of my ſex, with whom I have hi- 


therto converſed in London, that I 
am greatly pleaſed with her.— Think 


not, however, my deareſt Annabell, 


that I can ever eſteem any one like 
thee, my firſt, my moſt beloved 
friend, and my moſt lenſible, amia- 


ble companion. | 


Prom the converſation which I 
have had with this young Lady, I do 
not imagine that her ſentiments are 
particularly ſtriking; ſhe rather ap- 
pears to me to be of that gentle, 
complying kind of diſpoſition which 
liſtens and aflents to thoſe who ei- 


ther think more deeply, and enter- 


tain by having made a great variety 


of obſervations, or to others who 


throw out, with an agreeable viva- 
city, new thoughts, and afford a vaſt 
deal of amuſement by communi- 
_ cating 
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_ cating a numerous train of original 
; ideas. 


Wo long to have Wentworth's opi- 


nion of Lady Julia prodigiouſly. I 


fancy, ſometimes, that I am too 
lively for him: but all this is mere 


conjecture, my dear, for he has not 


dropped a ſingle word by which I 
can form the mes gueſs at his 
thovghts about me. 


As I find that I am likely to have 


many ſubjects for the employment 


öf my pen, I ſhall for the future 


write my letters more in the journal- 
way; leaving off, and beginning 
again as I ſee occaſion; by doing 
which I ſhall render them more 
amuſing to you, and write them 
with more eaſe to . 


Oh! 4 ſuch a ſcene have 
I gone through this evening! I ſcarce 
5 have 


P 
) 
7 
5 
8 
1 


e 


letter; and now, h— 
ſituation am I in! 


l ) 
have grength or ſpirits left to relate 5 


what I have endured, 


How lively, how chert was I 
in the morning, when I began this 
n! what a 


My aunt and Miſs Blonden were 
engaged to go to arout: I was 
fitting to finiſh my letter to you, 
when the door opened and Went- 
worth appeared; but with a counte- 


nance ſo very pale, with an air ſo ex- 


tremely dejected, that I could not 
but conclude ſomething very extra- 


ordinary had happened: even his 
dreſs partook of the melancholy which 


was diffuſed over his whole perſon, 
and all his fine Hair was in diforder. 


Before he had time to ſpeak I 


cried out, bleſs me, Sir, are you not 


well? has any thing hop Pye to 


1 
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I was proceeding, with a counte- 
nance in which I am ſure my con- 
cern was very ſenſible, when he, 
throwing his eyes on the ground, 
and fetching a deep figh, faid with 
a tremulous voice, I am come, Mis 
Wheatly, to take leave of you: Iam 
going abroad, 


Theſe few — my Seas; were 
enough. Abroad, _ Wentworth, 
faid I! good h- what occa- 

ſions ſo e en I thought 
that you had already made the tour 
of Europe. x 


3 have, Madam,” replied he, that 
was a different tour from this: 
1 went abroad then for pleaſure, for 
improvement; I am now driven out 


of England by neceſſity, 


I felt aſtoniſhed, froktines, and 
concerned: I ſuppoſe that I looked 
ſo: 1 could n not indeed by any means 
. con- 


ng) 


conceal my ſorrow, the tears ruſhed 
Into my eyes. —He thus went on: 


From the extreme goodneſs f 
your heart, Miſs Wheatly, and the 
obliging marks of your eſteem with 


which you have hitherto honoured 
me, I had all the reaſon in the world 


to imagine that you could not fee me 


thus diſtreſſed, thus caſt off by him 
whom I was encouraged to believe 
my friend, and whom I alſo deem- 


ed in ſome meaſure bound by the ties 


of nature to provide for me, with- 
out being affected at the ſight. The 


deſertion of this friend is doubly 
unkind, as I have not been educated 


in a manner, nor with a view to ſeek. 
my ſubſiſtence thus all at once, 
without the means which, on the 


loweſt born man, are generally be- 


ſtowed: I have been for ſome hours 


doubtful, whether I ſhould give your 


5 gentle heart the pain of beholding 
me thus unhappily circumſtanced, 


but 
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but 1 could not bear to leave you, 
Miſs Wheatly, to leave you perhaps 


for ever, without once more ſeeing 
you, without once more affuring 


a you, by all that's good and ſacred, 


that, for no crime, I am obliged to 
| ſeek a livelihood far from all that is 
dear and valuable to me in this world; 
and Jet what will be my Ration, 


there will be no change in my ſen- 


timents. From my firſt acquaintance 
with Miſs Wheatly, I have looked 
upon her with the moſt reſpectful 
eſteem, with a kind of reverential 
awe, and I ſhall, to the laſt moments 
of my life, retain the emotions which 


1 at this inſtant feel for her. 


Here he ſtopped : his eyes waited 
for my reply: he ſcemed too much 
moved to go ON. For my part, I 
was drowned in tears. I could have 
_ almoſt given my life at that moment 

to relieve him.—-The ſurprize, and 
the grief with whic h 1 had been ſo 


ſud- 
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ſuddenly ſeized, deprived me fora 


time of all preſence of mind; but 


collecting my ſcattered thoughts to- 


gether all at once, I begged him to 
ſtay till I returned. I then ran half 


breathleſs into my cloſet, and putting 
five hundred pounds in bank notes 
(which I had luckily received in the 


morning) into my pocket-book, went 
back to him, and preſenting it to 


him, ſaid with a voice ſo entirely 


ſoftened that it was hardly intelligi- 


ble, You have met with ill treat- 


ment, Mr. Wentworth, for which I 


am truly grieved; you are going, 


perhaps, into a way of life to which 


you have been but little accuſtomed, 


accept of this book as ſome proof 


| of my eſteem for the man who could 
never let ſuffering merit go unaſſiſted, 


while he had it in his Power to re- 


lie ve it. 


As FI as 1 halt SOL, theſe s 
words, I advanced towards my clofet, 
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He caught hold of my gown, Stay 
one moment, ſaid he, trembling with 
the violence of his etnotions, one 


moment. 


T turned and looked at hi. He 


Was on his knees before me, ſtretch- 
ing out one of his hands with the 
notes in it: thus, ſaid he, let me pay 

my ſincereſt thanks, generous Miſs 
Wheatly: but oh! forgive me, if 
I cannot, muſt not accept of what! 
am forced to appear unworthy to 
receive. But this book, continued 
he, preſſing it with his other hand 
to his heart, this dear book alone, 


without its valuable contents, will 


ever be moſt highly eſteemed by me, 


if you will permit me to keep it. 


Nice. then, ud I, weeping ſtill 
exceſſively, it is your's; and if I can- 
not pervail on you to accept of what 
it contained, let me at leaſt lay by 
the contents for you; they are alſo 

2 your 's, 
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your 's, whenever you think proper 
to o demand them. 


He aroſe, bowed, but ſeemed un- 
willing to go: he ſtill lingered, and 
looked back, while I, quite over- 
come with a thouſand affecting ſen- 
ſations, gave a free vent to my ſighs 


and tears, whica I could by no ef- 
forts reſtrain. 85 


I fat down upon the 3 my 


head reſted on one hand, and with the 


other I wiped away the tears as they 


got to the door; he made a full ſtop: 
cannot go, ſaid he, turning back, 


I cannot leave you thus, Miſs Wheat- | 
= continued he, prcing himſelf by 


me. | 


This affecting ſorrow, which, in 
| happier hours, would have bleſſed : 
me beyond my warmeſt wiſhes, now 

tears me to pieces: tell me only ſome- 


G2 thing 


rolled along my face. He was juſt 


9 
* 
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| thing to ſay to you, that will check 


theſe os tears, or I am loſt for 


What can I fay, Mr. Wentworth, 
_ cried I, but that you have my ſin- 
cereſt wiſhes, my moſt fervent 

Pra yers for 88 happineſs. 


Oh G- ad] cried he, preſſing my 
hand with ardor to his boſom, while 
he threw up his fine eyes, ſtreaming 
with tears to Heaven, Bleſs, bleſs, 
for ever, with the . greateſt felicity, 
this dear, this moſt deſerving of wo- 
men! 


He then immediately left the room, 
without once tur ning his eyes towards 
me. As ſoon as he was gone, being 
almoſt ſtifled with grief, J ſobbed 
aloud, and, on my knees, earneſtly 
implored Heaven to protect him. 


It was near the time of my uncle 
and aunt's coming home, before 1 
became 


e 
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became tolerably compoſed ; and 


then, not being fit to appear, nor 


able to think of reſt, I bid Amy ſay 


I 'was not very well, ordered her to 


o to bed, and fat down to write to 
thee, my friend. | 


And now tell me, my Annabell, 
tell me what you think of this amaz- 


ing alteration in Wentworth's affairs. 
1 might certainly have enquired a 
little more into tbem, with no great 


impropriety, but he came ſo ſuddenly 


upon me, and I was ſo unprepared 
to receive ſuch a ſhock, that I never 


was more at a loſs hoe to behave. 


Do you, my beſt, my deareſt friend, 
read over carefully what I have writ- 
ten, and ſend your + ts directly 


oOo 


Your ever aif&ionate 


L. W. 


G4. SP 
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LETTER XX. 
Mis GRIERSON to Miſs WHEATLY. 


N EVER, my deareſt Lucy, was 

I more amazed than at the con- 

| tents of your laſt letter. I muſt con- 
feſs that I am quite as much at a loſs 
as you are to unravel ſuch a myſte- 

rious proceeding. Any perſon who 

had but a flight acquaintance with 

Wentworth, would naturally have 
aſked him the cauſe of his being caſt 

off by his friends; much more ſhould 


vou, my dear, have. made that i in- 
Auiry, who have been ſo particular 


im your attachment to him, which, 
doubtleſs, he has ſeen, and very poſ- 
ſibly this diſtreſs may be all pretended 
to try you. I am not willing, how- 
ever, to have an ill opinion of a man 
who has hitherto appeared in ſo very 
amiable a light. I know not what 


to think. Teer he has, from the 
beginning, 


(127) 
beginning, been needy, and has only 
had a deſign upon your fortun : his 
coming down here, and ingratiating 
himſelf with my father, myſelf, your 
friends and tenants, are ſuſpicious. 
circumſtances. With what othor 
view could he come down here? I 
now wonder that I did not ſuſpect 
him before; but the moſt wary, the 
molt diſcreet, have not always their 
thoughts about them. All that ſtzg- 
gers me is, that he did not accept of | 
the notes which you, in, the height, 
of your concern, offered to him; but 
he, perhaps, only refuſed them in 
order to fix you more ſtrongly in his 
favour, that he may, hereafter, do 
what he pleaſes, unluſpoReg,.. 


Take care, my beloved, my valu- 
able friend; be upon your guard: 
ſuch excellent, ſuch generous, ſuch, 
candid diſpoſitions, ever are moſt 
liable to be betrayed. 
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I am quite alarmed, quite uneaſy 
about you : for the love of Heaven, 
do not give way to an inclination that 

may lead you into a thouſand difficul- 
ties. If you have not been able to 
preſerve your heart from being af- 
fected by his ſeducing behaviour, 
fave at leaſt your perſon and fortune 
from falling a prey to him. You | 
= __ he knows, juſt now become your 
1 Ws Mm miſtreſs : this diſcovery of real, 
FW pretended indigence, at this cri- 
3 der juncture, increaſes all my ſuſ- 
N r and, doubtleſs, my fears. 


I have not ſlept ſince I received 

your letter. You are not to be told 

| how truly I eſteem you, how ſenſible 
IJ am of the value of my dear, excel- 
Tent friend: for my ſake, for your 
dear mother's ſake, oh! learn, my 
beloved Lucy, to reſpect yourſelf.— 
Make an immediate uſe of the un- 
derſtanding with which Heaven has 
5 bleſſed you, and drive a paſſion from 
your 


+ 129 ) 
your breaſt, which, I now FOR 


fear, if encouraged, will make you. 
: miſerable for ever. 


Forgive me, my dear, if I have 
written too freely upon this intereſt- 
ing ſubject, and be aſſured, that 1 
would not write with ſuch freedom, 
if I was not anxious about your hap= 
pineſs, for which no body wiſhes 
more ſincerely than 


Your moſt affeckionate h 


A. 6. 


LETTER: XXI. 
Miſs WuraTLY to Miſs GRIERsoN.. 
7 OU will, no doubt, be not a 
| little ſurprized at my filence, 
and inclined to chide me, my deareſt 


$4: Anna- 


Wert HE 

I am quite alarmed, quite uneaſy 
about you: for the love of Heaven, 
do not give way to an inclination that 
may lead you into a thouſand difficul- 
ties, If you have not been able to 

_ preſerve your heart from being af- 
fected by his ſeducing behaviour, 
fave at leaſt your perſon and fortune 
I from falling a prey to him. You 
N — he knows, juſt now become your 
3 "op miſtreſs : this diſcovery of real, 
* FF pretended indigence, at this cri- 
_ == en juncture, increaſes all my ſuſ- 
; Picions, and, e my fears, 


I have not ſlept ſince I received 
your letter. You are not to be told 
ho truly I eſteem you, how ſenſible 
I am of the value of my dear, excel- 
Tent friend: for my ſake, for your 
dear mother's ſake, oh! learn, my 
beloved Lucy, to reſpect yourſelf.— 
Make an immediate uſe of the un- 
derſtanding with which Heaven has 
dien you, and drive a paſſion from 
your 


( 129 ) 
your breaſt, which, I now much 


fear, if encouraged, will make you 
miſerable for ever. 


Forgive me, my dear, if I have 
_ written too freely upon this intereſt- 
ing ſubject, and be aſſured, that 1 
would not write with ſuch freedom, 
if I was not anxious about your ha- 
pineſs, for which no body wiſhes 
more ſincerely than 


Vour moſt affe&ionate 


A. C. 


LETTER XXII. 


Miss WREATTY to Miſs GRIERSON.. 


7 OU will, no doubt. be not a 
little ſurprized at my ſilence, 

and inclined to chide me, my deareſt 
0-5 Anna- 
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Annabell, for not acknowledging : 
* ſooner your laſt moſt kind and friend- 
ly admonitions ; they ſhould have 
been, indeed, ſooner acknowledged, 
with my grateful thanks; but by a 
Might fit of illneſs, and a number of 
events, which quickly ſucceeded each 
other I have been obliged to defer 


Writing, till 1 could range whatT }F 


had to ſay in ſome order. 


To begin then regularly. The 
extreme uneafineſs into which I was 
thrown by Wentworth's abrupt de- 
parture, brought on a kind of fever, 
which confined me to my room for 
a few days. I was not ſorry that I 
was confined, becauſe I was very 
unfit for company. Your kind letter 
was brought to me during this con- 
finement, and put a thouſand things 
into my head, which I had never 
thoughtof before, but of which it was 
neceſſary perhaps for me to think: 
yet q Own, en Annabell, that I was 
- 


convinced me that he was more un- 


found myſelf deceived; I yill not 


ward hls ſchemes, if he is not, I 


LC 131 ) : 
loth; I could not abſolutely bring 
myſelf to give up Wentworth. —We ; 
hear of men, indeed every day, who 
are actuated intirely by intereſted. 
motives, and you had, I grant, ſome 
_ reaſon to be ſuſpicious; but there 
was an honeſty in Wentworth's looks, 
and a frankneſs in his manner, which 


— fortunate than undeſerving. I have 
ever had a favourable idea of my 
own penetration, and have ſeldom 


| Jean, however, too much upon it. 
J own that I think myſelf to 
blame in not having W farther 
enquiries about the occaſion. of his 
going abroad, but it was too late to 
make them after he was gone. 1 
determined, therefore, to wait: the 
event with all the patience I could 
muſter up. If he is a deſigning 
wretch, he will ſoon return to for- 


muſt and will lament his hard fate. 


Theſe, | 


EY 


thoughts, filled my mind, and I be- 
lieve retarded my recovery. In about 
a week, however, I got down ſtairs 
again. I had ſaid nothing to my un- 
cle nor my aunt relating to Went- 
worth's laſt viſit; the latter and Miſs 
| Blonden ſtaid pretty much at home 
with me while I was ill, but were 
engaged to go to the opera of laſt 


Saturday. As was neither in health 


nor ſpirits, I could not accompany 
them, but fat down in my dreſſing- 
room to try to divert my thoughts 
with a book. Gueſs at my aſtoniſh- 
ment to ſee Wentworth approach! 
not the plain, undreſt, negligent 


| Wentworth, who had ſo lately taken 


leave of me, but Wentworth adorned 
with all the taſte and elegance of 
dreſs! His figure, I will confeſs, my 
Annabell, was perfectly charming, 
but Bite was the ſame paleneſs in 
his countenance, the ſame dejection 


Theſe, And a multitude of ſuch | 
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in his air, only mingled with a ſofter 


and more tender e 


1 ſtarted, you may be lame, at his 
unexpected appearance; he advanced 
towards me with more reſolution, 
and leſs reſtraint than I had ever ob- 
| ſerved in him.—I am come, Ma- 
dam, ſaid he very reſpectfully, to 
thank you for your unexampled good- 
neſs to me the laſt time I waited on 
you, and to let you know what, 
Iflatter myſelf, will give you pleaſure, 
that my affairs have taken a more 

favourable turn, and that I ſhall have 
the happineſs of remaining, in the 
ſame kingdom at leaſt, with the ami- 
able, the excellent Mario "WRT 


I was fo amazed, my dear, that 1 
was not able at firſt to reply; how- 
ever, I ſoon recovered mylelf, and 
ſaid, that I ſhould be always n bd. 
hear of his good fortune. 118 


tru). 


I believe, my dear, the ſuſpicion 


with which you had filled my head, 


gave rather a coolneſs to my behaviour 


to him: I thought it proper, at leaſt, 
to aſſume that behaviour till I found 
reaſon to alter it, though, in fo 


doing, I did, I aſſure you, great vio- 


5 lence to my inclination, 


He faw immediately, be change i in 


my carriage, and looked earneſtly at 
me, as if he wanted to penetrate into 
the cauſe of it, but as] kept my eyes 


fixed upon the carpet, he could not 


road the ſentiments of my heart! 3 
them. 


A pretty lies ſilence enſued, dur- 
ing which I heard him ey. ſeveral 
times. 


' You "9 been ill, Miss Wheatly, 


1 have been told, ſaid he with an 
affecting voice; and I am ſorry to ſee 


you 


"£0889: 
you look ſo much — chan you did I 
when 1 aw 150 laſt. 


A proper opportunity now, my 
dear, offered, J thought, for me to 
get the explanation we have ſo long 
wiſhed for, and I conſidered how I 
ſhould bring it about; but when I 
reflected that, by expreſling ſo much 
curioſity about him, he would be 
naturally led to imagine that I inte- 
| refted myſelf very much in his af- 
| fairs, more ſo, indeed, than I had 
a right to do, unleſs there was any 
particular connection between us; 
when I reflected too, that if I had 
diſcovered too much concern upon 
his account, it was now over, and 
that my willingneſs to aſſiſt him 
might be loked upon as a benevolent 
action, which I might have offered 
to any perſon of my acquaintance in 
ſuch a ſituation, I ſtopped myſelf, 
and cooly faid, that I Was a _ 
deal better, 


a 
He ſighed again, at the ſhortneſs 
of my anſwer I ſuppoſe, and ſeemed 

to be reſtleſs and unhappy. A vio- 
Tent rap at the door relieved me. 
The ſervant announced, Lady Julia 
C- d, who had aſked for me, when 
ſhe was told that my aunt was abroad. 
As 1 had not given orders to be de- 
=o the was admitted. : 


| 'T received her with went pleaſure, 
bin when ſhe ſaw Wentworth, ſhe 
bluſhed prodigiouſly. He bowed reſ- 
pectfully to her, but did not join in 
the converſation. In a little time he 
roſe up and took his leave. I never 
till then, my dear, rejoiced at his ab- 
ſence; I ſeized the moment, and 
aſked her if ſhe was 38 acquainted with 
ir 5 | 


Certainly 1 am, i ſhe, for 
my father is: have you known him 
long Miſs Wheatly | Ps 


Not 


MF 
Not a great while, my Lady, ſaid 
I; it was by mere accident that he 
became acquainted with my uncle, 
who has not been able to inform 
himſelf thoroughly about him. She 
replied, with a ftill deeper bluſh, 
Mr. Mordaunt will be perfectly ſafe 
in Mr. Wentworth's acquaintance; | 
his birth is noble: his fortune is con- 


ſiderable: his character is irreproach- : 


able, at leaſt, continued ſhe ſmil- 
ing, this is the account which I have 
| had of him from my father, who 
would not, I imagine, deceive me 
in ſo material a Pont; SHEET 


There, now are your doubts va- 
niſhed, my Annabell? mine are diſ- 
ſipated for ever concerning his in- 
tegrity; but new ones ariſe in my 
mind about Lady Julia. Why ſhould _ 
the bluſh at the fight of him, why 
ſo highly commend him? Is ſhe, 
like me, and all the world, in love 
with him too. Poor Wentworth ! 


1 (138) 
1 have not uſed him kindly. He 


left me diſſatisfied; but I will repair 
all my wrong behaviour when I ſee 
him again) 8 


Lady Julia made a viſit unuſually 


long, for the firſt time, and by ſo 
doing, gave me a great deal of plea- _ 


ſure: the is actually very amiable, 
| I with you could ſee her. 5 


. To what an amazing length have 
I ſpun this letter, and yet I cannot 


finiſh it: I ſhall not have leiſure. t to 


ow it till to-morrow. 


The day has been. —l i is gone, 5 


The very next morning after Lady 
| Julia made her viſit to me, we were 


all fitting in the parlour chatting af- 


ter break-faſt. Wentworth came in. 

They were glad to ſee him—he re- 

turned their ſalutations with his uſual 

politeneſs. His eyes were then fixed 
: = on 


OD = 
on me in ſuch a manner, ſo differ- 
ent from what they uſed to be, with 
ſuch an expreſſive tenderneſs, yet 
with ſo much diffidence and reſpect, 
that I was quite diſconcerted. I 
bluſhed, roſe up to conceal my con- 
fuſion and walked to the window. 
Harr iet, luckily, was out of the room. 


Wentworth followed me to the 
window, and ſtood cloſe behind me 
for ſome: time, without opening his 
lips. Turning about, I ſtarted at 
ſeeing him ſo near me; but not wil- 
ling that he ſhould: think he was the 
object of my obſervation, I aſked: 
him with a ſmile, how long he had 
von: Do as with Ty mu 


1 am not acquainted wite her, 
Madam, replied he, 1 met her once 
before at a viſit. e 


Is 3 not an agreeable woman, 
Mr. Wentworth, ſaid I? CL 
She 


= ( 140 5 
She is very tolerable, Madam, an- 
ſwered „% 


A converſation upon this enſued 
deren my uncle, aunt and Went- 
worth about this young Lady, and 


I found that Wentworth did not ſee 


ſo many beauties in her —_ as 
they bad deſcried. 


She fings very finely, Tom told, 
fad Fe aunt, but 1 never heard her. 


Thoſe hs. have een Miſs 
Wheatly, Madam, replied he, will 
not think ſo, 1 believe. 


il bluſhed et the preference which 
he gave me. Shall I own, my An- 
5 ett that I felt an exceſſive ſatis- 
faction. Tas OE... 


| Why Lucy hut a ſweet voice, 
to be ſure, ſaid my aunt, and fince 
the has learnt of Burton, begins to 


Fax 


333 
play in taſte; but her indiſpoſition | 


has made her neglect her muſic 
again. 


Ay. aid my uncle, but the is 


well enough now: come, come, 
Mrs. Mordaunt, continued he, ad- 


dreſſing himſelf to my aunt, let us 


go to the harplichord, and ſhe will 
* us a « Jong; 


1 looked at Wentwonk with all 


my vivacity: If Mr. Wentworth 
will accompany me, Sir, ſaid I, but 
1 have not yet ſpirits ſuficient to ling 


and play too. 


Wentworth ſeemed to be tranſ- 
ported with my propoſal. He flew 


to the harpſichord. He made me 


chuſe my ſongs, though I had left 
the choice to him. Never in my life 


rer he appear half ſo agieeable to 


Vet he is ſtill, by fits, melan- 


| choly; ; and falls into ſuch reveries, 


that 


—— ——— 


I 
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that he abſolutely moves Bay: com- 
paſſion. 92 


My uncle retired to dreſs after 
our muſical performances were over, 
Harriet, by coming to tell my 


aunt that the milliner had ſent ſome 


bandboxes for her inſpection, occa- 


ſioned her abſence, ſo that Mr. Went- 


worth and I were once again left by 
ourſelves, but we made little or no 


uſe of this opportunity. He opened 
his mouth ſeveral times, as if he 
wanted to ſpeak, but Gondel it again 


without uttering a ſyllable. He 
comes here now almoſt every day. 
Me converſe with the utmoſt free- 
dom, yet I think, nay, 1 am dure, 
that he treats me in a different man- 


ner from what he did before that 


incident. He is infinitely more aſſi- 


duous, more attentive; he watches 
every motion; he really does nothing 
elſe but watch me, and often diſcon- 


certs me by his vigilance. How- | 


ever, 


* 


_ 
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ever, if I am diſconcerted, it is with 


being over pleaſed. .In-ſhort, I don't 
know how to define the ſatisfaction 


which I feel in his ſociety.— There 


is one very extraordinary peculiarity 

in his behaviour: He never will, 
though frequently aſſced both by my 
uncle and aunt, be of our party to 


any public diverfiots ; but he has 


conſented to go with us to ſee Rich- 
mond gardens the firſt fine day. My 


uncle is very deſirous to have me 


ſee thoſe gardens, and if we have 
ſome more fine ſpring mornings, 


ſuch a little excurſion will be very | 


agreeable. Adieu, my deareſt An- 
nabell: only think what a letter here 
is from | 


Your ever affeionate 


OLE 
© » 
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LETTER XXIII. 
i rom the hens to the fame. 5 


* O U have not wrote to me, my 
deareſt Annabell, this half year, 


1 was going to ſay. What are you 


x doing? I hope you are not ill; if ill- 


| neſs has been the cauſe of your 


ſilence, I ſhall be ſenſibly affected: 


but I will hope the beſt. 


| We went yeſterday to Richmond. 
The day favoured us, and our party 


proved very agreeable. My uncle 
rode on horſeback; my aunt, Miſs 
en, Weritworth and, I filled my 
uncle's poſt- coach. Wentworth and 


I at oppoſite to each other. I ſmiled 
on bim, and he ſeemed to be hap- 


pily ſituated, but every now- and- 
then relapſed into his melaneholy 
fits. My aunt is fond of him: he 


pays her all poſſible civility, but he 


1 18 
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is attentive only to me. 
begins to obſerve him pretty cloſely, 
I think, but he appears to be aware 
| of her. She was taken off from her 


obſervation to day by Sir John Freme, 


a friend of my uncle's, whom we 
met with accidentally at the gardens, 
and who finding that Wentworth. 


kept cloſe to me, attached himſelf 


to Harriet, to her no ſmall delight. ® 


Wentworth ſceing Harriet en- 
gaged, and her watchful eyes taken 


oft from him, took upon himſelf the 


care of ſhewing me cvery thing wor- 
thy of obſervation in that delightful : 


place, which muſt be more and more 


pleaſant as the ſeaſon advances. My 


aunt ſaid that it was too early in the 


year to viſit gardens; but my uncle 


added, that he thought a little air 


would do me good, and put ſome rouge 


into my cheeks, as I had looked very 
pale ſince my laſt illneſs. Wentworth 


| {cemed to feel, with my uncle, the 
Vol. I. 1 neceffity 


Harriet 
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ney neceſſity of doing ſomething to com- 
plwete my recovery; and as we walk- 
ed ide by ſide, aſked me often if 


I was weary, taking me by the 
hand, at the ſame time prefling it 
gently, and putting it through his 
arm, that I might reſt upon it. I 
was charmed with his care of me; 
but I was ſhocked at this freedom. 
I drew my hand back, but not in 
an angry way. He threw his eyes 
round to ſee if the apprehenſion of 
being obſerved had occaſioned the 
removal of it: finding that we were 
quite by ourſelves, my uncle and 


aunt having ſtopped to ſpeak to 


ſomebody, will you not lean on 


my arm, Miſs Wheatly, ſaid he, 
tenderly, I am not weary, replied 
I, ſeriouſly: you muſt be tired, 
I ſhould imagine, ſaid he in return, 
for you have walked a great deal, 
conſidering you have been ſo lately 
ill: nothing is ſo dangerous as fa- 


tiguing exerciſe. After a moment's 


hel 


S — — 


tas 


heſitation, accompanied with a figh, - 


but you are not pleaſed with me 
to day, continued he; you will not 
accept of my little ſervices. Why 
do you think ſo, replied I, am TI 
not equally pleaſed with you every 


day? looking chearfully at him: but 


| the footing we are upon will not per- 


mit me to take ſuch familiarities with | 
your” Mr. Wentworth. 


That's 8 a ditring refletion faid 
he, with great emotion. 1755 


Ay, but what I "OY is too true, 
xeverthelefs, replied I, innocently. 
Pray, what opinion would you have 
of me, were I to forget myſelf lo : 
far? 


1 never can look upon you, ſaid 
he eagerly, but in the moſt exalted 
light. You are ſo iofinitely ſuperior 


to all the reſt of your ſex, that every 
thing you fay, every thing you do, 


Ha has 
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has a particular charm in it: and 
though your anger would cut me to 


the ſoul, anger from you would be 


preferable to the tendereſt love from 
any other woman, Yet ſuch is my 
_ cruel fortune, I dare not publickly 
declare my ſentiments, though the 
concealment of them is attended with 
the moſt painful ſenſations; ſenſa- 
tions which are ſometimes, wy of- 
8 ten, too violent to be endured. 


With ele expreſſions I was ſo 
well pleaſed that I could make no 
reply to them; they ſo deeply affect- 
ed me that I was ready to faint, I 
could ſcarce ſupport myſelf, my 
trembling limbs were juſt going to 
fink under me. He led me to a 
ſeat which happened to be near us. 
I was really more dead than alive, 


He ſtrained me to his boſom, with 


a tenderneſs which is not to be ex- 


prefſed, and I could hear him ſay, | 


1 ae lovelieſt, deareſt Lucy, Hea- 
ven 


(6100 
ven knows low I doat on 1 you. He 
did not think that I heard theſe few 
fond words. nor intended that * 


ſhould bave heard them. 


= © . by ned I with- 


dre myſelf from thoſe arms which 


ſeemed willing to hold me for ever. 


J faid nothing to him, but J looked, 


I ſuppoſe, all that my heart felt. 


He would not let me go. He told 


me, tenderly, that I was not yet 
ſtrong enough to take ſuch walks, 


that I muſt reſt on him, and that 
to ſee me thus faint and ill was worſe 


than death to him. 


4 den” ſaffered him to direct my 


ſteps as he pleaſed. I gave myſelf | 


up to the greateſt joy I had ever 


known, the joy ariſing from an aſ- 


ſurance that I was truly beloved by 
the moſt amiable man in the world, 


| Tleaned on that dear arm which had 


Hz, .-. 0 


„„ 
once bravely defended me, and now 
ſo kindly ſupported me when I was 

Juſt ſink ing under my weakneſs, and 


the moſt powerful of all paſſions. _ 


He ſeemed tranſported with my 
compliance, though I {till ſpoke not 


a word to him. He kiſſed my hand, 


which he held in . a thouſand 


times. 


1 began to recover both my reaſon 
and my ſtrength. Once more I took 
my arm from him, and told him 
that I was better. To oblige him to 
let me go, I added, that my uncle 
and aunt were near us. Do not 


be angry with me, then, Miſs 


Wheatly, ſaid he ſoftly; conſider 


the wretchedneſs of my ftuation— 
„ Dh! forgive, and pity me. 


I do, replied I haſtily, 1 do both: 
but let me go now, Mr. Went- 
worth, we have been but too long 
by ourſelves. 


1 


I 


1 ran from him as faſt as my 


ſtrength would give me leave, and 
found my aunt looking about for us. 


Wentworth, ſeeing me confuſed, 
and at a loſs, told her that. I was 
fatigued with walking, and had been 
ready to faint, and "defired that 1 


might get into the coach directly. 
She complied, and he ſeated himſelf 


by my fide, omitting nothing which 


he thought would contribute to make 


this little journey agreeable to me. 


When we came home, and when I 
had time to reflect on what had paſſed, 


I blamed myſelf extremely for my 


behaviour. Vet when I conſidered 


that if what Wentworth had hinted 
be real; if he loves me, but is pre- 


|| vented by a ſecret reaſon from de- 


- 
. 
4 
) 


Claring his paſſion, how much he is 
to be pitied I know but too well 


by what I feel myſelf. 


H 4 ” Let 
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Let me, my dear, receive your 
moſt ſerious thoughts ſpeedily upon 
a e ſo run intereſting to 


' Your affe ctionate 


— a. a. S 


L E T 12 E R XXIV. 
Miſs Gans to Mit, 8 Warariv. 
AVING been at Fair-grove 


Manor, my deareſt Lucy, I was 
prevented. from receiving your's fo 


ſoon as I otherwite ſhould. I found 


my dear mother there, far from well. 
A return of her old duese, though 
not ſo violent as the laſt, calls for All | 


my duteous care and cloſeſt attend- | 


Ane. 


When 1 ſk my amiable i | 
friend, the great Change which they 
muſt 
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muſt feel who are arrived to an ex- 


treme old age, even though it is to- 
lerably healthy, and free from the 


numberleſs evils to which the laſt 
| ſtage of life is particularly ſubject, 


we cannot, I think, do too much 
towards leſſening the cares, alleviat- 


ing the pains, and amuſing the minds 
of our honoured relations, who have 


ſpent their health and their ſtrength 
in nouriſhing and improving us: 
ſurely, my Lucy, it is our duty, and 
ſhould be a pleaſure to endeavour, by 
every method in our power, to lighten 
the weight of their years, when even 
the graſhopper becomes a burthen.ä— 
But the aged alone are not the peo- 


ple who ſtand in need of our aſſiſt- 


ance: the youthful alſo, the lively, 
and even the excellent Miſs Wheatly 
demands at preſent my tendereſt 
care Oh! Lucy, Lucy! what let- 
ters are your two laſt? I am obliged 
to confeſs that they have given me 
an anxiety which I never imagined : 


Moy: To I 


Cine) 


* ſhould feel upon your account: 


how careful, how very careful, my 
dear, ought we to be, to prevent 


ourſelves from liſtening too readily 


to the other ſex ; from being affect- 
ed too much by any attractions in 
them, before we know whether we 
can prudently indulge fentiments in 


their favour. —And certainly, Miſs 
| Wheatly, you cannot be too much 


upon your guard with a man ſo very 
ſeducing, I may ſay, in his perſon 
9g manners, as this Mr. Wentworth 
I do not mean by ſaying fo, my 
7 that he has any improper de- 
ſigns upon you; nor do I know that. 
he has not: but ſtill, whatever be 
his intentions, he undoubtedly ad- 
mires you, or appears to admire you, 
to a very great degree: and as for 


you, all innocent, unguarded, and poſ- 


ſeſſed of the greateſt ſenſibility, your 


tender heart can no longer reſiſt the 


_ paſſion with which he has inſpired - 


you. 


| Only 


2 T 
Only conſider a little, my dear, 
look into yourſelf for a few moments. 
If he ſhould not be ſincere in his 

profeſſions, think to what lengths 
ſo amiable, fo artful a man may 
carry you before you are aware. 
On the contrary, if he is ſeriouſly 


and deeply in love with you, and if 


a ſecret reaſon hinders him from 
declaring his paſſion in the open, 
unreſerved manner in which all 
_ profeſſions from men of character 
to women of character ought to be 
made, what a world of trouble will 
you inflict upon yourſelf, by thus 
cheriſhing an inclination which, let 
the object of it be ever ſo deſerving, ; 
will never apologize for your impru- 
dence, nor adminiſter conſolation to 
you, in caſe you ſhould, diſſapoint- 


ed, be obliged to give it UP. 


You talk continually of Went- 
worth's reſpect, and of his diffidence; 
1 more reſpectful, the more dith- 

>. gent 
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dent he appears, the more dange- 
rous he certainly is. Of the open, 
the avowed libertine, my dear, 1 
ſhould not be in the leaſt afraid: 
I could truſt you with Sir George, 
Were he ten times more agreeable 
than you deſcribe him: but this 
Wentworth has ſo ſoft, ſo ſubmiſſive 
a way, is fo anxious about your 
health, and has fo many affectionate 
exrexdor you, fo many tender aſſiduities 
about you, that I really tremble when 


I reflect upon your delicate and cri- 
tical fituation, 


Left to yourſelf in a manner; (for 
IJ don't yet find that either your 
uncle or your aunt ſuſpect either 
you or your lover at preſent) I begin 
to fear indeed, my ſweet Lucy, that 
your relations are too negligent about 
you. Why will you not endeavour 
to exert yourſelf ? Why will you not 
call your reaſon to your aid before 
| it! is too late? Believe me, the longer 
you 


[ 
[ 
* 
t 
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you torbenr to reſiſt, the leſs able 5 


you will be to make reſiſtance. * 
too well know what it is to be un- 


der the influence of a tender incli- 
nation; but yet, my Lucy, I never 
| ſuffered myſelf to go ſuch lengths 


as you have gone till I was con- 


vinced of the integrity of Capt. Wil- 
ſon's intentions, and had ſecured my 
father's approbation of his addreſſes 
to me. I don't mention this circum- 
ſtance to boaſt of my own diſcretion; 
the wiſeſt of us, Heaven knows, 
' when attached to a beloved object, f 
often wants ſtrength to reſiſt the im- 


portunities of an amiable man who 


appears per fectiy devoted to us. But 

yet 1 ſhould imagine, that notwith- 

ſtanding our ſenfibility, and the na- 

_ tural gentleneſs of our ſex, a young wo- 
man, properly educated, like myLucy, 


ought to have ſtrength enough to re- 


- ject the ſollicitation of the moſt de- 
| firable man in the world, when by 


en- 
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encouraging him ſhe hazards her | 
| honour and her peace. 7 


This i is «lows lecture, you will ſay, 
from your Annabell.—Believe me, 
my ſincere affection for you has o- 
caſioned it.— I have been the more 
free in the communication of my 
ſentiments, becauſe I cannot help 
being fearful leſt my dear Lucy, 
from the extreme innocence of her 
intentions, and the unqueſtionable 
goodneſs of her heart, which throbs 
for the ſlighteſt affliction in another, 


ſhould inadvertently and involunta- 


rily be dra n into connections which 
may call up bluſhes in her cheeks 
for having encouraged them, or 
which, by ending in diſappointment, 5 
may embitter her future happineſs 
= with the upbraidings of recollection, - 


Farewell, my dear, my beloved 
friend: excuſe every thing which 
can Fan, prove offenſive in this 
letter. 
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letter. Do me the juſtice to think, 
that when I blame your conduct 
with the moſt ſeverity, I love you 
with the greateſt affection. But let 
what will happen to you, ſtill do me 
the juſtice to believe that I am your 
ever faithful. 


LB. 


5 P. 8. It will not : be in my power 

to write to you ſo frequently as I 
have done, at leaſt for the preſent, 
for the reaſons mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this letter, which will, I 
know, have weight with my Lucy. 


P. 8. Ihave bernd ſo earneſt in my 
admonitions; which will, I hope, 


make ſome impreſſion on you, that 
I forgot to take notice of ſeveral - 


things which have ſince occurred to 
me. If there was not ſomething 
very improper in Mr. Wentworth's 
coming ſo often to your uncle's, why 


did 
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did not Mr. Farnham ſometimes 
accompany him? That looks ſuſ- 


picious. If he approved of his ad- 


dreſfes to you, he would certainly 
call now and then and pay a viſit to 
: Mr. Mordaunt, after having been ſo 
_ politely invited. Beſides, my dear, 
jf you really are ſo attached to Went 
worth on account of his virtues only, 
why cannot you like Lord William, 
who is, you ſay, both good and 
agreeable? This Lady Julia too, 
methinks there is ſomething myſte- 
rious about her. Be very particular, 
my, dear in your obſervations, and 
ſend them all to me immediately. 


1 7. 
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F 
| Miss WHEATLY to Miſs GargRSOx. 


WANT words, my deareſt An- 
nabell, to expreſs the ſenſe I have 
of your affectionate friendſhip, of 
your tender concern for your Lucy; 
who, though ſhe may have been ra- 
ther too much intoxicated with thge 
admiration of the only man in the 
world whom ſhe has yet met with 
capable of pleaſing her, will, be aſ- 
ſured, not intentionally o far for- 
get herſelf as to do any thing un- 
worthy of the education which her 
dear, valuable mother beſtowed upon 
her, to render herſelf undeſerving of 
the friendſhip and prudent advice of 
her worthy Miſs Grierſon. I have 
indeed taken the advice of my kind 
friend: I have behaved to Went- _ 
worth with ſo much reſerve, that he 

is half diſtracted; but I will not de- 
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ceive you, my Annabell, I began to 
be thus diſcreet before J received 
your excellent, your never-enough- 


Be to- be- eſteemed admonitions. He Qin 


continued his frequent viſits, and 
was ſo very afſiduous about me, that 
the family began to take notice of 

them. Iam amazed they did not 
take notice of them before. 


The other morning, at breakfaſf, 

they taxed me pretty home. 805 
Miſs Wheatly, ſaid my aunt, with a 
mighty grave air, Mr. Wenthworth 
then, 1 find, is your favourite. 


What, * my uncle, is my 
friend Harry to be the man, Lucy 
well, he is a very pretty gentleman. 


Harriet, with a tols of her head, 
a a {neer in her countenance, ſaid, 


that ſhe thought I had a yay dull 
m—_ 
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1 bluſhed conviction at my uncle 
and aunt's obſervations, but could 
not help ſmiling at Ilarriet with a 
| fort of contempt, though ſorry to 
have occaſion to behave in that man- 
ner to her, and diſpleaſed to find my- 


ſelf inclined to behave ſo. However, 


as I made no anſwer, I put a ſtop to 
their raillery : on ſuch occaſions as 
| theſe, ſilence, I think, is always more 
effectual than any reply. People are 
not prepared for an obſtinate ſilenee, 
it confounds them; a repartee helps 
them forward, and furniſhes them 
with new offenſive. weapons, I 
therefore let my ralliers alone; when 
they found that they could get no- 
thing out of me, they kept their wit | 
to themſelves. 


. had ſoon, however, a more dif- 
ficult part to act. In the evening of 

| this day we had much company, tho“ 

not company by which one is laid 

under any kind of reſtraint, Went- 
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worth was one of the number. As 
there were many great talkers, Went 
worth and I had no occaſion to fay 
much; but, as we looked frequently 
at each other, I obſerved, that when- 

ever I turned my eyes from him to 
any other object, his own were fixed 
very attentively on a little kind of 
round card which he held in his 


hand, and on me, by turns, I faw 


him thus look at me and the card 
ſeveral times. On a ſudden, Miſs 
Blonden, who fat next to him, leaned 
cover, and in a familiar manner was 
gong to take it out of his hand, ſay- 
ing at the ſame time, while ſhe 
Jooked earneſtly at me, ** tis a pro- 
digious likenels.” 


You were never more. miſtaken, 
Madam, ſaid Wentworth, putting 
it haſtily into his pocket, with a look 
at once angry and confuſed. She 

alſo reddened with indignation. I, 
not much better pleaſed than either 


of 
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8 of chem, as I nad myſelf the 
ſubject of this haſty converſation, 
ſeemed to want the meaning of it ex- 

plained by Wentworth, who looked 
at me in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, 

as if I had caught him doing ſome- 
thing of which he knew I ſhould 


not approve. 


Finding ſoon an opportunity to 

come pretty near me, I plead guil- 
ty, Madam, ſaid he, in a low voice, 
and muſt ſubmit to your diſpleaſure 
for having attempted thoſe lovely 

| eyes to which no pencil can do juſtice. 
I cannot here vindicate myſelf un- 
_ obſerved, but if you will allow me 


to ſee you to-morrow, for a moment, 
| alone — 


He 3 as if he was alk 
to go on, and yet wiſhed to receive | 
an anſwer. —But the requeſt which 1 
he made had too much the air ß 

an appointment; ; beſides, I was. not 


pals 
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"A pleaſed with what had paſſed, though 
I did not perfectly comprehend it; 
I therefore made no anſwer, and be 


went away. 


Next morning, when I was at my 
muſick, he came in. I affected ſcarce- 


ly to obſerve him; though, at the 


ſame time, I was half wild to know | 
the meaning of his behaviour the 


8 preceding night. 


He advanced towards me, and 
took out of his pocket the little 


drawing which he had made, which 


Harriet had diſcovered to be ſo like 
me, preſenting it to me in the moſt 


e e poſture, Will not my 


offering up to you, Mis Wheatly, 
ſaid he, what has occaſioned your 
anger, procure my pardon ? Your 
dear image is ſo deeply graven on my 
heart, that I want not this reſem- 


blance of you to ſtrengthen the im- 
preſſion which it has made on it. 


You 1 
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You are indeed ever preſent to my 
imagination, and it was that impreſ- 
ſion which made me almoſt involun- 
tarily trace your beauties upon the 
vellum as it lay before me. When 
I had finiſhed your face, I flattered 
myſelf that the copy was not unlike 
the original; but when the bright 
original appeared to me laſt night 
again, I found that my execution 
had not been equal to my feelings. 
Eager, therefore, to mend the fault 
which I had committed, I ſnatched 
an opportunity when I thought the 
company were too cloſely engaged 
in converſation to take notice of me; 
but, unluckily, I was not ſufficiently 
upon my guard, for Miſs Blonden 
detected me; and ſoon afterwards, 
you, Miſs Wheatly, expreſſed ſo much 
diſpleaſure in your looks at the li- 
| berty which I had preſumed to take, 


that I have not been able to enjoy ER. 


moment 8 Peace ſince. 


While 
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While he was ſpeaking I exami- 
ned the drawing. Tis ſweetly done, 


my Annabell, a very flattering like- 
neſs of your Lucy, — lt pleaſed wy 


but I was not to be pleaſed, 
know, I therefore ſaid nothing; ll 


ſeeing him continue kneeling before 
me, I looked at him with a frown, 
though ] was far more inclined to 
ſmile —And to what purpoſe, ſaid 


I, ſhould I take this, as you may 


draw another whenever you pleaſe. 
I am never ſafe with a man who can 
expoſe a picture of me in whatever 
fompanty he 1s engaged, : 


| the ed. Mits Wheatly, re- 
+ plied he, that you may believe me 


when I promiſe never to offend you 


in that way again: the man who 
could deceive you but in thought, 
has no pretenſions to your favour, 


Luckily my aunt came in and 
relieved me, for I began to be em- 


baraſſed; 
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baraſſed, and by the arrival of ſeve- 


ral morning viſiters to Mrs. Mor- 


daunt, who dropped in one after 


another, I found employment enough 


without talking to Wentworth, 


I was preſſed to olay and ſing: I 


| did both, though I was never in a 


more unmuſical humour in my life: 
nay I had the ill-nature not to aſk 
Wentworth to accompany me. He 
felt this change in my behaviour to 


him, and diſcovered his feelings by Pe 
an uneaſineſs in his looks which he 


did not endeavour to conceal. See- 


ing, however, no probability of hav- 


ing a private interview with me again 
that morning, he took his leave as 
ſoon as I roſe from the harpſichord. 


In the evening I received your 
letter, which did not tend to make 
me leſs reſerved to him Though | 
I ſtill cannot ſuſpect him of form- 


85 any improper deſigns, there 1 is, 
Vor. J. 1 ; * 
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1 agree wich you, a neceſſity for a 
great deal of caution in my carriage 
to him. I have therefore continued 
my reſerved behaviour, and am de- 
termined to conquer, if poſſible, an 
inclination which may, if not imme- 
diately ſuppreſſed, prove fatal to ME 
Peace. 


When he came again, I took very 
little notice of him. I had never 
diſtinguiſhed him in company by 
any particular civility, I now did not 
ſeem to ſee him at all.—As to him, 
his eyes were never turned from me; 
he directed his converſation to me; 
he took every method in his power 
to engage my attention to no pur- 
poſe. I talked to thoſe who were 
neareſt to me, and did not appear to 
regard him. This coldneſs, this in- 
difference would, I thought, have 
driven him away ; but it had quite 
a different effect, for when he found 


that nothing moved me, that all his 
aſſidu- 
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aſſiduities to pleaſe, all his endea 
vours only to be noticed, were in- 
efficatious, he ſat down, at a little 
diſtance from me, and gave himſelf 
up apparently to deſpair. 


| There happened to be ſeveral very 
chearful people, beſides thoſe at the 
card-tables, in the room, who chat- 
ted upon ſeveral laughable ſubjects, 
but not a ſmile could they light up 
in the countenance of Wentworth. 
My uncle, at length, obſerving his 
dejection, aſked what was the mat- 
ter with him; nay more, came and 


told me, that poor Harry was quite 


out of ſpirits, and enquired of me if 
I knew what ailed him. 


I only ſmiled at my uncle, and I 
fancy that he thought we had had a 
light difference, which is not un- 
common among lovers, and which 
would ſoon be made up again. But 


Wentworth did not find the differ- 
I 2 ence 
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_ rence batwork us ſo ſoon accommo- 
dated, I ſtill avoided him, and pre- 
vented him from making uſe of every 
opportunity which he ſeized to ſpeak 
to me. I addrefled myſelf to the 
| ſeveral ladies who were preſent, and 
baffled every ſcheme which he formed 
to engage me in converſation with 
him.—In the ſame ſtyle I went on 
the following day, though I ſuffered 
cruelly for my chilling behaviour. 


When he was gone, when I retir- 
ed to the enjoyment of my own 
thoughts, his dear image, Annabell, 
adorned with all his uncommon gra- 
ces, preſented itſelf with Fancy's eye. 
I ſaw him before me with his at- 
tractive air, his winning ſmiles, his 
reſpectful down-caſt eyes, full of the 
moſt amiable diffidence. With Fan- 
cy's ear, I heard the frequent tender 
ſighs, which iſſued from the bottom 
of his heart, after I began to treat him 
with ſo much coolneſs. 


Tha” 
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The ſic ohs which iſſued from him, 
while he Raid, affected me ſo much, 
that 1t was with great difficulty I 


ſuppreſſed mine: I was, I believe, 


as little inclined to pleaſantry as he 
was, though I ſtrove to aſſume an 


air of chearfulneſs: I only took care 


not to encourage any gallantry in the 
other gentlemen. I would not my 
dear, have him think that I am diſ- 


8 to cou tey for the world. 


On one 5 the days, Lord Wil- 
liam was preſent, and ſought every 
opportunity to entertain me alone, 
but I gave him none. He is, I be- 


lieve, a worthy man; I never heard 


any thing againſt his character, nor 
yet have I heard of his having done 


any extraordinary good actions. A _ 
man only negatively good, cannot 


be eſteemed by your Lucy, my 
dear. 


LET, 
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And ſo child, methinks I hear 


you fay, becauſe you have not met 


with a man that is any thing more 


than negatively good, you mult take 
one who is poſitively bad, that is, 
Wentworth, for I am ſure you be⸗ 
gin to have a ſtrange opinion of him. 
But remember, my dear Annabell, 


his humanity to farmer Gates, and 
his unlimited benevolence to the 
diſtreſſed objects in our neighbour— 


hood : will not his generous actions 


prove the goodneſs of his heart: will 


they not convince you that he has 
the beſt heart! in the world. 3 


But I know you will ſay, that 


he had a deſign in what he has 


done. 


Well, be it ſo; but J cannot find 


it out. He makes no uſe of it at 
preſent. He is contented to ſit, and 


grow melancholy before me. You 


cannot think how much he is al- 
tered 
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tered in theſe two or three days: 
he has quite loſt his colour, and all 
that enlivening chearfulneſs which 
rendered him at times ſo vaſtly agree- | 
able. I agree with you my Anna- 
"bell; that his declining to make pro- 
poſals to my uncle, has more than 
once created ſuſpicions in me, and 
given me great diſquietude, But as 
he told me in Richmond-gardens, 
that he dared not, I imagine that 
there are family reaſons which pre- 
vent him at preſent, and which he 
hopes will, in time, be removed. 
From this declaration, which I attri- 
buted to the ſingularity of his cir- 
cumſtances, I received, I own, a great 
deal of pleaſure, and if the difficul- 
ties which obſtruct our union ſhould 
never be overcome, I think I could 
ſubmit to the diſappointment with re- 
ſignation. Iam not, I hope, ſo deſ- 
perately entangled ; but Iam ſare that 
I cannot conſent, upon any terms, to 
be the wife of any other man. I will, 
| 8 4 there- 


E 
therefore, never give Lord William 
the ſlighteſt encouragement. 


From my indifference to Lond 
: William, Wentworth, I fancy, had 
Hattered himſelf with hopes, for he 
at Jaſt ſeized a moment of privacy 
with me, though I moſt ſtudiouſſy 
endeavoured to avoid him. Stopping 
me, as I was going out of the room, 
For the love of Heaven, Miſs Wheat- 
ly cried he, hear me: what have J 
| inadvertently done to cauſe ſuch a 
total change 1 in your behaviour to 
me. 8 


5 I do not know, Mr. Wentworth, 
faid I, with a very reſerved air, what 
you mean! treat you with the civi- 
lity with which I treat other gen- 
tlemen who viſit at my uncle's : and 
you have not the leaſt right, conti- 
nued J, with all the firmneſs I wes. 
miſtreſs of, to demand more, 


1 
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It is too true, replied he with a 
ſigh that ſeemed to rend his boſom ; 
would to Heaven that I could juſtly 

demand more; but will you not 
give me a little time. You have 
been kind enough to look upon me 

with more favourable eyes than you 
do at preſent. 


But 1 blame myſelf extremely 
for having done ſo, ſaid J haſtily; 

becauſe I have been guilty of an er- 

ror once, mult I be expected to con- 

tinue in it? No, Mr. Wentworth, 

when you are more explicite, I ſhall | 

know better how to act, till then, 
you muſt be content with me as I 
am. 


1 bluſhed i. my dear, 

for having ſaid ſo much: I accuſed 
myſelf of having betrayed an indeli- 
cacy of diſpoſition, a defire to hear 
| propoſals which ought always to 


come from the other ſex freely, un- 
5 3 aſked, 
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1 aſked, and. eee unwiſhed 


for. But my words could not be 
recalled: nor, to tell you the truth, 
was I inclined to recall them, for he 
anſwered me immediately with a 
ſpirit, and a ſatisfaction in his looks 
which had not appeared in them 
for many days, be aſſured, Miis 
Wheatly, cried he, taking my hand, 
and preſſing it ardently, that the un- 
eaſineſs I ſuffer in being obliged to 
- conceal the reality of my ſituation, 
is almoſt inſupportable. Only ima- 
gine then, how much that uneaſi- 


neſs is increaſed by your cruel indif. 
ference,” 


| Oh! my Annabell, if you had but 
ſeen his fine eyes, languiſhing with 
love, and with ſuſpence; if you had 
but heard his trembling but harmo- 
nious voice, you would have felt for 
us both. However, I drew away 
my hand from him, and left To 
in | 
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Rill reſolved to ſuſtain my apparent 


. reſerve. 


I have a thouſand apologies to 
make for writing ſuch tedious let- 


ters; but you deſired that I would 


be very minute in the communica- 
tion of every thing which happens 
to me, and I always obey my An- 
nabell with particular pleaſure, be- 
cauſe I always wiſh to prove myſelf ; 


Her cen ate ; 
L. W. 


P. 8. I am quite aſhamed, my 
dear, for having wrote ſo long a let- 
ter, without having mentioned the 
_ worthy Mrs, Mertins. It is but too 
evident how much my attention 
has been engroſſed by my own af- 
fairs, which are of ſo inferior a na- 
ture to thoſe in which you are em- 

Ployed, 
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ployed, that I bluſh whenever 1 think . 


How? 3 how chriſtian-lixke 
it is, to watch over the infirmities 
of age, with no other view but to 


| _ alleviate the pain, and to lighten the 


burthen, which, as you very juſtly 
_ obſerve, are likely to be felt by thoſe 
who are deſcending into the vale of 
years. Had Heaven been graciouſly 
; pleaſed to have ſpaired my beſt of 
mothers, oh! Annabell, how bleſt 
ſhould I have been, in endeavour- 
ing to preſerve her life, and to make 
it happy! I ſhould not then have 
been the wretched thing I am. Tears 
will not permit me to proceed. 


LET: 
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LETTER XXVI. 


Be rom the fame to the ſame. . 


W HEN I nel my laſt 


| letter, I was in a very melan- 
choly train of thinking, and as 1 
have juſt heard a narration of a 


man kind, L will ſend it to 


When my Amy came to dreſs me 
to-day, her eyes, I obſerved, were 
ſwelled with crying. I haſtily de- 
manded the cauſe of her tears, fear- 
ing that ſhe alſo, as ſhe is young and 
pretty, might have met with a ſedu- 
cer. I was the more confirmed in 
my ſuſpicions, as ſhe was inclined 
to evade an anſwer to my inquiries, 
by ſaying that ſhe believed ſne had 
got a cold in her eyes; but the 
peace of this little family, for I love 
my nurſe, her mother, is ſo dear to 

5 me 
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- me that I cannot ſee it diſturbed 
without endeavouring to reſtore it. 


I therefore inſiſted upon her telling | 


me immediately what had happened: 
after ſome heſitation, ſhe ſaid that 
ſhe ſuppoſed I had often heard her 
mother mention a ſiſter much younger 
than herſelf, who had come up to 
London for a ſervice, and in the fa- 
mily where ſhe lived had met with 


> young man, a diſtant relation of 


her miſtreſs who had taken a liking 
to her, and married her. This 
young gentleman, continued Amy, 
for he was educated like one, and 
| bred to no kind of buſineſs, was the 
ſon of a man poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 
about three or four hundred a year, 
but upon marrying my aunt againſt his 
- conſent, his father diſinherited him, 
though during his life he gave him 
leave to come to his houſe, but would 
on no account ſee either his wife or 
children, and he had ſix or ſeven 
before his father died. With going 
back- | 
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backward and forward to his father, 
and writing ſometimes for the law- 
yers, and now and then tranſlating 
an odd thing for the bookſellers, 
while his wife took in a little plain 

work, he made a ſhift to ſubſiſt, 
though not without running in debt; 
for he imagined that as his father let 
him come to his houſe he would at leaſt 
forgive him, and leave him ſome- 
thing, if not all his fortune: but the 
old man had ſworn he never would 
leave him but a ſhilling, and accord- 
ingly kept his word. This diſtreſſed 
them greatly, as they had now a large 
family to provide for, all of whom, 
except the eldeſt girl, were too young 
to be of any ſervice to them, and 
ſhe was about ſixteen, tall of her 
age, and very pretty. To add to 
their misfortunes, the father of this 
wretched family loſt his fight after a 
bad fever, which had gone through 
| the houſe, and of which his wife 
had barely recovered, when his land- 
de 
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lord, who had patience longer than 


5 they could have expected, in hopes 


of his paying when his father died, 


finding himſelf diſappointed, ſeized 


the ow goods they were worth for 

his rent. Other creditors taking ex- 
ample, arreſted the poor man, un- 

able to follow his former employ- 

ment for want of ſight, and threw 

him into priſon. The night before 

laſt, as Sally, their eldeſt daughter 
was returning home from the priſon, 
where ſhe had carried to her miſe- 
rable father all that her poor, ſick 
mother could ſpare him, ſhe was 
met by an elderly woman in the 
park, who had much the appearance 
of a gentlewoman, and who obſerv- 
ing her in tears, aſked her the cauſe 
of her trouble; and upon the poor 
girl's telling her, pretended the great- 
eſt pity for her ſituation, ſaying, that 
if ſhe would go home with her, ſhe 
had a very charitable lady at her 
houſe, who would, ſhe was ſure, 
give 
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give ker ſomething to relieve her 
family, adding, that ſhe herſelf would 
alſo contribute towards it. The in- 
nocent, unſuſpecting girl, quite de- 
lighted at having met with ſo much 
good fortune, readily followed her; 
but as ſoon as ſhe was within the 
doors, there came a gentleman to 
them into a room upon the ground 


floor, who, after a little while, began 


to be very rude to her: upon which 
ſhe cried out ſeveral times with all 
her force, but being in a bye-ſtreet, 
ſhe was afraid that ſhe ſhould not be 
heard by any body. However, after 
a little buſtle in the paſſage, the door 
of the room in which they were, was 
burſt open by another gentleman, 
who went to take her from the firſt, 
| alking her the cauſe of her cries, 
which ſhe told him, and begged 


him to get her out of that houſe in- 


to which ſhe had juſt been decoyed. 
Upon this the perſon who had uſed 
her ſo ill, drew his ſword, and ſwore 
5 N 0 wy in 
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in the moſt violent manner that he 
would never give her up tamely. 
Her deliverer drew his alſo, and ſoon _ 
diſarmed his adverſary, and led her 
out of the houſe, called a coach, 
and putting her into it, made her tell 
him all her diſmal ſtory, with which 
he was much affected; but when 
he ſaw the miſery of hae mother, 
the wretchedneſs of their appart- 
ment, and heard the cries of the 
younger children for bread, he gave 
them five guineas, and this morning 
went to the priſon, paid the father's 
debts, brought him home himſelf _ 
to his tranſported family, and has 
promiſed to allow them half a guinea 
a week till Sally, to whom he has 
given a {mall ſum, that ſhe may learn 
to make manteaus, is able by her 
work to aſſiſt in ſupporting her re- 
lations. 


Both Amy and 1 wept at this re- 
I was ſo charmed with the 
benevo- 


cital. 
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benevolent heatt of this ſtranger, that 


| I wiſhed to know who he was; but 


| ſhe could not inform me. Why 
then, Amy, ſaid I, opening my purſe, 
did you not tell me of the misfor- 
tunes of your family before, that 1 
might, by relieveing them, have pre- 
vented ſome of the above- mentioned 
from begging. Amy replied, that 
| ſhe had been ignorant of them her- 
ſelf till within theſe two days: that 
| ſhe had found them out by accident, 
and ſhould then have ventured to tell 
me, had I not already been ſo very 
kind both to her and her mother, 


that ſhe was quite aſhamed to trou- TY 


ble me any more. 


I never think it a trouble, my 

good girl, ſaid I, to relieve the ne- 
ceſſitous; and this is ſo very pitiable 

| a caſe, that I think it deſerves the 

molt ſpeedy aſſiſtance. Go and take 

this, added I, giving her ſomething ; 
get advice for your aunt's health; 
when 
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when that is reſtored, I will think 
of putting her into ſome little buſi- 

neſs, that ſhe may be able to ſupport _ 

her huſband, who has ſuffered enough 
for the Jove of her. —But come hi- 
ther Amy, continued I, calling her 
back, don't let your couſin Sally go 
to the gentleman's houſe for her al- 
lowance, which he is fo good as to 

give them: if he is agreeable (here 
a ſigh eſcaped me) it is ſtill leſs pro- 
per for her to go to him: nothing ſo 
truly touches the heart as benevo- 
| lence! 


Ohl! dear Madam, ſaid . 
ſhe is not to go, for my little couſin 
Charles is to meet him at the corner 
of a houſe by the Park, on thoſe 
days when he is to receive his boun- 
ty. I forgot to tell you, Madam, 
that the young gentleman ſent for a 
doctor to my aunt, and gave him 
money, and aſked him if he could 
do nothing to help 7 uncle. $ age 
AY 
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for he is not quite dark, ind charged 
him to take the greateſt care of both. 


Sure, Madam, he muſt be an angel 
of a man. | 


And now, my dear, what a long, 
what a melancholy tale have I told; 
but I know that it will warm your 
heart as much as it has warmed 
mine, to hear that there. is in this 
age of levity and diſſipation, and in 
London too, the ſeat of-altature 
young man of fortune 1 Fauſt be) 7 
who is willing and ready to reſcue 
beauty in diſtreſs, without being firſt * 
ſtruck with it, and can feel fo ſen- 
ſibly the miſtries of poverty in others, 


without ever having known them 
bimſelf. , MN 


= # 
of . 9 ** = 
| 
s 


My hand is tired, as your eyes 
probably will be, I therefore haſten 
to conclude with my aſſurances of 


bein g every ours, moſt Aſeckientde 


os L. W. 


5 
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LETTER XXVII. 


From the: fame to the- ſame. 


HAVE 1890 00 the moſt 8 
liging invitation imaginable from 
Lady Julia, to ſpend the day with 
her, and 1 accepted it. 1 


5 ei dan g the infinite plea- 
ſure which I always take in ſeeing 
Wentworth, his preſent dejection, 
which I dare not endeavour to re- 
move, gives me a thouſand uneaſy 
ſenſations, I was therefore glad to 
change the ſcene a little, 


She ran to meet me with a ſatis- 
faction which was very viſible in 
her whole air. We ſpent the time 
before dinner at her harpſichord and 
in looking over curioſities, of which 
ſhe has a great number, ranged i in a 


manner extremely W in oa 
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cloſet : but imagine my aſtoniſh- 
ment to ſee, among a large collec- 
tion of fine portraits in miniature, 
Wentworth's picture, fo exceſſively 
well done, that it I had not been 
greatly ſtruck at finding it there, I. 
muſt have taken notice of i for 
the N of its execution. 55 


Tt was with e my dear, 
that I preſerved my preſence of mind 
at this unexpected fight. How I 
looked, I cannot tell, but I certain- 
ly felt my face in a glow, and ſuch 

a trembling at my heart, that I was 
ready to ſink. Luckily for me, Lady 


Julia 3 is not a woman of quick obſer- 


vation, ſo that I had time to recover 


_ myſelf a little: but willing, how- 
ever, to avail myſelf of this oppor- 
tunity to procure ſome intelligence, 
after I had admired a few other pic- 


| tures, I ſtopped at that which had ſo 
much alarmed me. : 


We , 
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Mr. Wentworth's, I think, abi : 
I., Lady Julia. Yes replied ſhe, 
don't you think it is very like him, 

it is eſteemed ſo by my Lord, who 


preſented it to me, and is reckoned 
to be very Highly finiſhed. 


It̃t is indeed, my Annabell, 0 Arik 

ing, ſo charming a repreſentative of 

him, that I cannot help envying her 
for the poſſeſſion of it, while ſhe, to 


all appearance, quite eaſy about the 
copy and the original, turned from it 


to ſhew me other pictures which in 
her opinion merited my attention: 
but you may be ſure, as my ſpirits 


were in ſuch a flutter, I was not 


capable of making very Jaco re- 


marks upon them. 


Who, after all, can ſhe mean by 


my Lord, except her father the Earl 


 of——? and why he ſhould give her 


Wentworth's picture is, I confeſs, be- 


yond my comprehenſion, I could 


eee 
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ſcarce take my eyes from it, nor my 
thoughts, one moment. I looked 
over the reſt of the things haſtily, 
and returned again to this bewitching 
miniature. I admired the eyes, the 
mouth, the hair, and I believe, if 
any body but Lady Julia had obſerv- 
ed my behaviour, I ſhould have been 
thought very extravagant in my 
praiſes, But indeed, my Annabell, 
I faid the more, in hopes of drawing 
ſomething out of her Ladyſhip, 
which might help to clear up theſe 


ſtrange obſcurities. She did not, 
however, take my meaning, or elfe 


ſhe was not inclined to make any 
advantage of it. She joined with me 
in tracing out the beauties of it, with 
the greateſt good humour; and with 
; Oy of approbation at my being 
o peaſed, faid, I am vaſtly glad, 
Mi Wheatly, that this picture gives 
you ſo much ſatisfaction: I ſhall, for 
the future, have a better opinion of 
my Own Jae 


Vol. I. K Flatter- 
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Flattering girl! My jodgitient, did 


the know the truth, ariſes from my 


heart, and not from my head. 11 
had rather have a very ordinary picture | 


of the man I love, if the exact likeneſs 

is preſerved, than the moſt maſterly 
portrait in the world of * other 
perſon. 


However, my dear, from chatting 
about the picture, we came to talk 


To about the man. 


Mr. Wentworth has no bad per- 
ſon, ſaid I, he would make a good 
whole length. TOE 


1 think fo, Gia Lats Julia, he is 


generally allowed to be handſome: 
both his eyes, and his hair, which | 
is reckoned prodigiouſly fine, may be 


ſeen to perfection in a miniature: 


but the dignity of his air, and the 


graces of his manner, can only | be 
ſhown in a whole length. 
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He is a very accomplice man, 


returned I; excells in e and 
I wan draws very well. 


oy don't Jy that, ſad the, with 


a bluſh, and a little heſitation, I ne- 
ver yet heard him play. 


her he FP a full ſtop. and 


appeared to be ſo confuſed, that 


though I wiſhed to purſue the con- 


verſation, I felt a kind of pity for 


her, which hindered me from re- 
ſuming it abruptly, as ſhe ſeemed 


rather willing to turn it upon another 
. 


T hus, you MED Aunbett: every 


thing N to keep me in ſuſ- 
pence: a ſuſpence, which will, I 
fear, never be . 


Juſt before: we ſat down to table, 55 


ſhe introduced me to the Earl of —, 


K 2 her 
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her father, and Sir Edward Balchen, 
a relation of the late Counteſs. The 
former is a very polite, agreeable 
man, of his age, but the latter is one 
def the handſomeſt men I ever ſaw, 
and extremely converſable. He ap- 
peared to be very much taken with 
my perſon, which though he praiſ- 
ed in high terms, much higher than 
it deſerved, there was yet a delicacy 
in his panegyrics which prevented 
them from being fulſom. 


Will you not think me immode- 
rately vain, my dear, for talking in!“ 
this way? but have a little patience | 
with me: I hope I ſhall mend: only 
conſider me, I beſeech you, as a 
young perſon always bred in the 
country, where I ſaw but few people, 
who never troubled themſelves whe- 
ther I was handſome or ugly; and | 
juſt arrived in town all at once, where 
I had never been ſeen before, and 
where every new face, merely from 


the 


a ao woe mo 1 
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the novelty of it, has charms: you 
will, then, not ſo much wonder at 
the fuſs which is made about me. 


On the contrary you will, I really 
think, pardon me for thus ſpeaking 


of myſelf, when I tell you that I 
found no pleaſure in this Sir Ed- 
ward's Hatteries, neither did I take 
the leaſt joy in looking at his perſon, 


though I did all proper juſtice to it 


in my own mind.—How ſuperior, 


1 thought, is Wentworth's counte- 
nance; what an expreſſion of ſenfi- 
bility, candour, humanity and good- 
[neſs is there in it; his benevolent 


heart is pictured in every feature of 
his face.— 


vet after all, there is one thing 


which aſtoniſhes me prodigioully. 
I am certain that Wentworth admires 


me: I am certain that he loves me: 


ſeldom however, or rather never, do 
J hear him ſay any thing in praiſe of 
that perſon, with which every other 


K 3 f man 


To 
man appears to be half enamoured, 


Perhaps he diſcovers the little vanity 
which lies lurking within me, and 


wiſhes to cure me of it: at leaſt, he 
will not help to increaſe it. —Cer- 


tainly, to be vain of external beau- 


ties, is a very great weakneſs, Where 
is the advantage of beauty, if we are 


not induced by the poſſeſſion of it to 
become better? Thoſe who have a 
ſtriking exterior, ought to be particu- 


larly careful not to do any thing to 
leſſen the favourable opinion which 


the generality of people are apt to eu- 


tertain of them, meerly from theagree- 


| ableneſs of their out ward appearance. 


8 I {hall tire you to death with 
my reflections. To return therefore 
to the converſation, as it was con- 
fined to no particular topic, and as 1 


Was ſtill deſirous, ſtill eager to intro- 
duce the ſubject in which 1 felt my- 
{elf moſt intereſted, in hopes of mak- 


ing ſome 1 im yen diſcoveries, I took 


K | 
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occaſion to praiſe the furniture of 
Lady Julia's cloſet, and to admire 
the lively likeneſs of Mr. Went- 
F worth's picture, which I had 70 
ſeen there. 


Ya. ſaid the Earl, 1 think * 
a very good one: tis one of the 
beſt in Julia's collection, added he, 
ſmiling at his daughter, whoſe cheeks 
were immediately covered with crim- 


ſon bluſhes. 


Sir bie obſerved this change 
of countenance in his fair relation, 
and ſmiled at it. Wentworth, ſaid 
he, is one of the moſt agreeable 
and moſt worthy gentlemen whom I 
have the pleaſure of knowing: and 
anſwers more truly, in every reſpe&t 
to that appellation, than any man I 
can at preſent name: my pretty coz. | 
5 therefore, need not bluſh at being 
{| in 1 poſſeſſion of his picture. 


SED Ka RE Had 
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"Had Sir Edward, at that moment, 
happened to have turned his eyes on 
me, he would have ſeen a much 
greater change in my face, than he 
had before remarked in Lady Julia's. 
I cannot determine whether I was 
more pleaſed at hearing Wentworth 
ſo handſomely ſpoken of, or ſurprized 
at his having ſuch cloſe conneCtions 
with this family. However, I aſk- 
ed no more queſtions, I was hear- 
tily frighted leaſt I ſhould have occa- 
ſioned ſome ſuſpicion, and as hear- 
tily rejoiced to get home, 


There is certainly ſomething un- 

accountably odd in all theſe things. 
1 fit and reflect upon them ſome- 
times till I am hardly capable of 
forming any judgment about any 
thing. 


Adieu, my deareſt Annabell: write 


ſoon, and ſay nn if you can, 
to 
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to fix the wavering opinions, and to 
chear the defected ſpirits of your 


Ever affectionate friend 


L. w. 


LETTER XXvII 
From the | ſame to the fame. 


H, my Annabell! I am abſo- 

DL lutely out of breath I am im- 
patient to tell you that Wentworth, 
my amiable, my valuable Went- 
worth, was the man who reſcued poor 
_ diſtreſſed Sally, andwho ſaved her ſuf- 
fering family from ruin. It was quite | 
by accident that I heard this. 


3 heave told you already, that I ent 
Amy to her aunt, and bade her g 
frequently to ſeer her. After hav- 


rf ing 


Em 
iog had a houſe full of people, a few 

days ago (among whom Wentworth 
appeared, but as I ſtill kept my re- 


| ſerved behaviour, he only fighed and 


withdrew) when my ob attended 
me at night, ſne began to pay her 
gratitude to me, with all the ſimpli- 
city which is natural to her, for my 


kindneſs to her relations. When 


ſhe had finiſhed what her heart had 
dictated, dear Madam, continued 
ſhe, who do you think that fine 
| young gentleman was who ſaved 
my couſin, and now helps to keep 
her father and mother? it was Mr. 

Wentworth to be ſure,” 


- Mr. Wentworth, an face 

glowed while I repeated his name,— 
How came you to know that? are 
you ſure you are not miſtaken? 


Yes indeed, Madam, replied ſhe ; 


for as I was going to my aunt's to 
day, I met little Charles in the ſtreet ; 


and - 


tw} 


and as we went along together, he 
pulled my gown, and cried, there, 


couſin Amy, there is the good gen- 


tleman who is ſo kind to my poor 


father and mother.” Why, are you 
ſure that's he, ſaid I; I know that 
gentleman. * Do you, ſaid he, well 


I am glad of that, becauſe he is ſo 
very good: now you ſhall ſee me 
pouull off my hat to him.” He did fo, 
and Mr. Wentworth ſmiled at the 
child and looked quite good-natured 


at him; but I believe he did not 
much like that I ſhould ſee him, for 


he ſaid, there's my good boy, go 


along, a turned from us down 


anot er ſtreet: now, you know, Ma- 


dam, I can't be miſtaken, for I ſee 


Mr. Wentworth every day, but "1 
don't think that he knew me well, 
he is the beſt of men to be ſure: 


his ſervants quite adore him: they 
ſay a thouſand handſome things of 
him: they fay, that he will often 


| ſtop 1 in the ſtreet, when he | 18 Soing 
| to. 
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to the opera or play, and give all 
he has about him to people in 
want, and then go home for more,— 

_ ſhe ended, and 1 bade her leave 


Oh! Annabell, can 1 any longer 
after this give pain to a heart which 


feels, and relieves the woes of others? 
No, I can never believe any thing 
bad in him; he is, perhaps, unfortu- 
nate, but certainly he does not de- 


ſerve to be ſo. — p — 


P ſpent a reſtleſs night : 1 never 
cloſed my eyes: I roſe quite diſ- 


turbed. Shall I tell you all? I ſtaid 
at home the whole morning, in 


hopes of ſeeing Wentworth: may J 


alſo add, that I almoſt died with 


| impatience to behold the man who 


had behaved in ſo godlike a manner 


to his fellow-creatures: but he came 
not; and J began to think that he 
had, wearicd with my indifference, 


either 


l aeg 
either conquered his inclination, or, 
at leaſt, that he was endeavouring 
to do ſo by abſence. I then gave 
him up: but you cannot ſuppoſe 
that my ſpirits were raiſed by this 
agitation of my mind. | 


24 My aunt and Harriet were en- 
gaged abroad; I alſo was engaged to 
go with them, but could not bear 
the thoughts of viſiting; neither could 


I apply myſelf in their abſence to 
any thing which would give a turn 


to my tormenting thoughts. I played, 
read and wrote, but my harpſichord, 
my books and my pen, all proved 
| alike unable to amuſe me. I took 
up my work at laſt, and had but 
juſt ſat down to it, when Wentworth 
entered, He ſtarted back at feeing 
me alone, He had not, for ſome 
time, ſeen me without company.,— 


I cried eagerly, pray come in, Mr. : 


Wentworth, you have been fo taken 
vp. with giving aſſiſtance to Mr. 
Clavil's 
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Clavil's family, that I think it vs 
| fince I faw you. 


He bad reſpectfully at this little | 
compliment: but I ſaw that he was 
diſconcerted by the diſcovery which 

I had made of his extenſive liderality, 


1 wiſhed to ſee you, continued I 
ſmiling, to thank you for your ex- 
treme kindneſs to thoſe poor ſuf- 
ferers: they are related to my good 
nurſe, and to my Amy, her r Sah 
ter. . 5 


Had 1 known * you intereſted 
yourſelf in their affairs, Madam, 
ſaid he, I ſhould have been ſtill more 
induced to give them all the aſſiſt 
| ance in my Noher. 


Era. "You never, am fare. replied I, 
want any inducement to do good.— 
You muſt know, now, that nothing 

: Bret m heart ſo ſincere a tranſport 
T 


. . 
as to hear of beneyolent actions, and 
When thoſe actions are performed by 
be 1 pgſon of whom I would willingly 
_ entertain a favourable opinion, the 
S fatizfaction which I feel upon the 
_ occakion, is, I own, 50 great for con- 

cealment. 


He looked earneſtly at me. 1 am 
happy, replied he, in having Miſs 
3 only 1 to ching Wel of 


Here he . — 


Then you may enjoy that happy 
neſs, ſaid I, to its utmoſt extent; 
for no one ever more earneſtly wiſhed 
to have reaſon to eſteem Mr. Went- 
worth, than Ido 


| As 1 ſpoke theſe words with an 

eagerneſs and ſincerity which could 

not be miſtaken, they affected him 
extremely. He fetched a deep ſigh, 
1 looked 
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looked at me with the moſt paſſio- 
nate tenderneſs, caught my hand, 
and preſſing it to his lips, held it 
there a conſiderable time, while ſome 
tears, which he could not retain, fell 
upon it. He then let it go, roſe up, 


and walked up and down the room 


without ſpeaking. I was no leſs 
moved, and had recourſe to my 
handkerchief to dry my eyes. — lle 
ſaw the tender proofs of my concern 


with emotion. He fat down again 


by me and fixed his eyes for ſome 
time on me, in the the moſt affect 
ing manner. Amiable creature, ſaid 


he at laſt ſoftly to himſelf: and then 


_ aloud, oh! Miſs Wheatly, might I 
but open my heart to you, with the 
Freedom I wiſh to do, then would 


you know how it beats to thank you 
for this unexpected goodneſs to me 


this day, which, coming upon me 
fo ſuddenly after your late coolneſs, 
_ almoſt overpowers my ſenſes. Vet, 
were I to loſe my reaſon ypon ſuch 


leg T 

an occaſion, the exquiſite happineſs 

which I now feel would be well 
purchaſed with the lols of it. 


| "tHe looked, I . "ind talk- 
ed as if his mind was really diſor- 


dered. To compoſe therefore his 


diſturbed thoughts, and to give a 
turn to them, I aſked him to go 
with me to the harpſichord. The 


chearfulneſs of the muſic, for I took 


care to chuſe lively airs, as we were 


both but too much inclined to the 


pathetic, together with my vivacity, 
which now returned with double 
force, diſpelled the gloom which at 
our firſt meeting hung over him, 

but left a kind of pleaſing melan- 
choly, which only ſerved to render 
him a thouſand times more amiable 
55 than ever, 


My uncle came in 1 ſoon after we 
began our little concert. He ſeem- 
ed pleaſed to ſee us ſo well together, 
to 


1 


to uſe his own words lie laughed ; 
at me, but he ſaid nothing particular 
about our being found together, 
when Wentworth was gone. 


And now, my Arnebel), my dear- 
eſt friend, will you ſtill blame your 
Lucy for beſtowing her pity, her 
tendereſt compaſſion on a man ſo 
very worthy of her heart, from the 

extreme goodneſs of his own; and 
who, ſhe believes, loves her almoſt 


i beyond. reaſon,— 


Tell me, my dear Miſs Grierſon, 
tell me freely what you think. I 
may yet be blinded by a too partial 
3D inclination : but I am ſure, that if 
Ait could but have ſeen Wentworth's 
diſtraction, you would have had feel- 
ings in his favour nearly as Aroog as 
thoſe of your 


Ever affectionate 


I. W. 


Tr) 


LETTER XXIX. 


Mis GO to Miſs WHEATLY. 


Y O U have, no doubt, thought | 
me either very idle or very neg- 


ligent, my dear Miſs Wheatly : but 


neither idleneſs nor negligence has 
been the cauſe of my ſilence. My 
grand-mother's diſorder has increaſ- 
ed ; and my father has had a fever; 5 
ſo that 1 have been backwards and 
for words; unſettled every where. 


I have ſaid ſo much to you, my 
Lucy, againſt encouraging a paſſion 
Which you are, I ſee, perfectly un- 
able, to conquer, that what I have 
to ſay will only be the, repetition of 
what I have ſald ſo often, that you 
begin not to heed me. Yet I muſt, 
from the great regard I haye for you, 

remind you once more, that thoſe 
men n whe are the moſ} bumans and 
5 ene- 
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5 benevolent, are the moſt capable alſo 
ol feeling the tenderer paſſions, and 
the leaſt able to reſiſt them: for that 
very reaſon they are the propereſt 

: 1 to 1 and them. Hs 


18 it poſſible, however, my Lucy, 


that you are ſtill ſo infatuated as to 
encourage this man without once 
aſking the advice, or even the opi- 
nion of the only relation you have 


who can be ſuppoſed to have any 


influence over you; and who would 
certainly direct your partial T_T” 
ment by his friendly council. 5 


What hi you to a from | 


10 prudent a proceeding? If his ſen- 
timents in this affair ſhould happen 

: differ from your's, you are ſtil] as 

much your own miſtreſs as you was 


before you conſulted him —Þy men- 


tioning an affair of ſo much nnpor- 
tance, no leſs than the happineſs of 
your future days, you do not give 


him 


Tak 


him oy additional authority « over 


The 1 and benevolence of 
Wentworth are, I own, very great, 


and doubtleſs, every perſon of the : 


ſame generous turn of mind muſt 
feel a real ſatisfaction at hearing of 
them. It is, doubtleſs alſo, lauda- 
ble in you to prefer a man of this 
humane diſpoſition to any other: 

| ſuch a man is an exalted, a god-like 
character; but till, my Lucy, you 
are not, ſurely, obliged to fall in love 
with him meerly for this good qua- 
lity alone, if he has not other re- 
quiſites more eſſential to your hap- 
pineſs. We are, tis true, taught to 
eſteem charity above all things; but 
Were a man to give away all that he 
poſſeſſes to the indigent, and yet at 
the ſame time keep a woman of 
character in ſuſpence, and trifle with 
 a'generous heart, by which he is be- 

| loved, I cannot think him an object 


worthy N 
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worthy of ler affections. Suppoſing 
he has a family-reaſon which pre- 
vents him from making a public 
declaration of his love, certainly he 


might truſt the lady with that rea- 


ſor, and let her be the judge whe- 
a ther i it is conſiſtent with her reputa- 
tion to wait for him. 


There niuſt be ſvinething g very im- 


proper, I fear, to occaſion Went- 


worth's myſterious. conduct. Your 


finding his picture in Lady Julia's 
poſſeſſion, with her confuſion when- 
ever he is mentioned, are riddles 
which I cannot le. J am, 1 


own, inclined to think that there is 


ſome connections there, and that it 
will not be prudent in you to attach 
yourſelf too cloſely to a certain perſon, 
till theſe doubts are cleared up 1 
e manner. 


Theſe N57 hints which may be 


ſerviceable to you, my beloved Miſs 


Wheatly, 


3 t; 215 ] ns © 
| Wheatly, I: have thrown together : 


without any regularity, for want of 
leiſure: my eſteem, my friendſhip 
prompted me to commit them to 
paper, and it is my ſincereſt wiſh 
that they may not only be kindly 
received by my urls but 1 | 

|: improved by her,— 


1 impatient to receive an an- 
wer to this: conſider therefore my 
ſituation, and write Tpecdily to your 


1 Ever friendly and well-wiſhing 
A. G. 


Fi. 8. I know full well my Lucy. 
why you go on in this undetermined 
tate: your paſſion is riſen to-ſuch a 


height, that you dread to look into 
__— 


| | 
| 
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LETTER XXX. 


Miſs WHEATLY to Miſs GRIERSON, 


i SIN CE the return of my ſpirits, 
and my good humour to Went- 
worth, ke has, in ſome meaſure, re- 
gained his chearfulneſs, though at 
times he looks ſtill at me with the 
tendereſt concern in his countenance. 


He frequently ſteals my hand when 
he thinks he is unperceived, and 
preſſes it with ardor to his boſom, 


while his eyes, ſeemingly full of tears, 
are fixed on me in ſuch a manner 


that I can hardly ſupport their 


glances. Yet I am not offended; 


how can I be angry with a man Who 


has a ſecret charm in every thing he 
does? I am certain, however, that 


1 do not prefer him meerly for his 


outward graces, but for the internal 


goodneſs of his heart, which he poſ- 


leſſes in ſo uncommon, ſo eminent 
4 


(217). 
a degree, that I do not go about 
to correct myſelf, nor eſteem that an 
error, which I ought, according to 
my notions of morality, to cheriſh 
as a virtue. 


"Yeſterday morning I bade Amy 
bring the two youngeſt Clavils, both 
of them boys, that I might ſee them, 
as ſhe had told me that they were 
fine children, and FORTRON ſenſi- 
ble for their years. 1 


Wentworth accidentally came in, 
while they were with me; I was 
quite tranſported with his behaviour 
to them. He muſt be as ſweet- 
tempered and as affable : as he is be- 
ent and bountiful. 


-— youngeſt little flow ran to 
him as foon as he came in, with as 
much freedom as he would have ran 
to a child of his own age; immedi- 
ately climed up into his lap, and threw 


Vox. . I. * 
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"bis innocent hands round his neck, 
to careſs him. Wentworth, far Koen 
chiding him, or offering to put him 
down, encouraged his pretty infan- 
tine fondneſs, ar placed him on his 
knee; holding out his hand at the 
| fame time to the elder, who, having 
been taught to be more reſpectful, 
ſtood at a diſtance : but the moment 
he ſaw that friendly hand ſtretched. 
out to him, he flew to ſeize the 
' proffered kindneſs, and throwing 
himſelf down by him on the carpet, 
kiſſed his hand over and over, while 
Wentworth, over-flowing with hu- 

manity, raiſed him from the ground, 
drew him cloſe to him, and aſked 
him a number of queſtions about his 
book, for he has ordered them both 
to be ſent to a ſchool near their fa- 
ther's, and pays all the expences of 
it. He then gave him ſome ſmall 
money, for himſelf, and ſaid to him, 
there my friend Charles, take care 
that your lite brother has pit of 

| your 


tw} 


your cakes, Yes, Sir, ,replied the boy, 
ſmiling in his face, and I ſhall ſave 
| ſomething out of it to give to the 
Poor, that I may be like you. 


Neither Wentworth - nor I could 
help ſmiling at this anſwer of the 

child: his countenance glowed with 
: modeſt latisfaction. 


"When Amy had taken away the 
children, I 1210 to him, you have 
the happieſt art of conferring bene- 
fits, Mr. Wentworth; you at once 
raiſe affection and excite reſpect in 
the objects who receive them, and 
rather appear the perſon obliged, = 
; than obliging. | 


ie bowed, His cheeks were 
fAuſhed with tranſport. With a voice 
quite tremulous through exceſs of 
_ pleaſure, he ſaid, to deſerve your ap- 
_ Probation, Mats Wheatly, i is the ſum - 
mit of my ambition.—l have indeed 
VVV 
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no earthly with, but *» render my- 


ſelf worthy of your eſteem, d to 
be your 8 for ever. 


A riſing figh 9 54 the progreſs 
of his words.” which, I am afraid, 
was returned to him from my boſom; 


happily, perhaps, for us both, my 


aunt entered the room. 
. Jo 
Your letter is, this moment, 

brought. to me, and has waked me 

from the aclizhtful reverie into 


which I was plunged. You are a 


true friend, my Annabell. Let things 
turn out how they will, you, Iam ſure, 
mean every thing for my happineſs, 


In ſpite, therefore, of the prejudices 


of my heart, which ſtill pleads ſtrong- 


ly for him who engroſles every part 


of it ſo entirely, your advice ſhall 
be immediately purſued. 


4 have had a long converſation with 


my uncle upon the above ſubject. 


& fs 


CARE) 
| To him I have related every thing 
Which 1 have communicated to you: 


and his advice I have «jked in the 


moſt carneſt manner. Yet ſtill, my 
Annabell, notwithſtanding the defe- 


rence which I pay to your ſuperior 


judgment, notwithſtanding the deciſi- 


ons of my own, which often checked 
me when I was giving way to the dear 


deluſions of my imagination, I could 
not help diſcovering the very great 
influence which this amiable man 


has over me. When I had told my 


tale, and waited my uncle's reply, 
he ſhook his head at me, and cried, 


ah! Lucy, Lucy, it will for all this 
be as I ſaid at firſt, Harry Went- 


worth will be the man. 


1 ſighed, I blucheg, I caſt down 
my conſcious eyes, which could not 
bear to meet my uncle's penetrating 
looks —He ſaw, but too Fat 


the ſecret receſſes of my ſoul. 


15 
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Trecovered from this my awkward 
diſtreſs as ſoon as I could, which my 


uncle was fo far from pitying, that 


he laughed at me. Indeed, Anna- 
bell, he is not the man I wiſh him 
to be, His notions are not half re- 
fined enough to ſuit me: he is abſo- 
lutely a man of the world, and no- 

thing more; he follows only thoſe 
maxims which are commonly re- 

ceived in every polite circle in town. 
However, becauſe I would not blame 

myſelf hereafter, for not having been 
perfectly open with him, I told him 


my doubts concerning the very par- 


ticular behaviour of Mr. Wentworth, 
and very freely aſked his advice, that 
1 might regulate my carriage accord- 


* 
. heard me very patiently, pauſ- 


ed a few moments, and then ſaid, 
_ why, faith Lucy, this is a knotty 
affair: perhaps the young rogue Ras 


got 


MEH. 
got a miſtreſs, and half a dozen 
children to provide for. 


Tou cannot imagine, my dear, 
how much I was ſhocked at this 
ſuppoſition of my uncle, I could 

not, any way, reconcile it to the 
idea which I had formed of Mr. 

Wentworth's moral character. I ac- 

tually could not contain my indigna- 

tion at his only ſurmizing ſuch a 


thin 8. 


A miſtreſs, cried II Wentworth 
keep a miſtreſs 5 Sir, you do 
not even ſuſpect him. — 


Indeed, cried my uncle, I can't 
tell; there are ſo many of theſe things 
happen every day. Why, nothing 
is ſo common child, —'tis a ſign that 
vou know nothing at all of the world, 
by your alcovering ſo much ſurprize 
at It, 


L4 Why 


4 
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Why then, Sir, replied I, if there 
is no man to be be met with, but 
one who is looſe 1 in his principles, = 
will never marry. 


My uncle laughed at my ſimplieity, 
as he called it, and treated me with 
a kind of contempt which mortified 
me to the laſt degree. Had I been 
laughed at for having ſaid any thing 
of a ludicrous nature, I could, Ithink, 
have borne the ridicule with tolera- 
ble patience, but I was, I own, 
ſhocked beyond expreſſion, to hear 

ſo ſerious an affair, treated with ſo 

much levitye. 


| He faw, J ſuppoſe, by my man- 
ner, that I was not at all inclined to 
make my future happineſs ſuch a 
laughing matter as he would have 
had me, and ſaid, why look'e Lucy, 
I tell you now what I have told you 
before, that you muſt not expect 
men to be angels 5 in this world, 


„ 
I ſhall expect, Sir, ſaid I, if ever 
1 ͤmarry, to be united to a man of 
| honour, a man of principles, or elle, 
how can I hope for felicity. 


1 Why, Sir George is a man of ho- 
nour, ſaid he; and Wentworth may 
be a man of honour for aught I 
know to the contrary; and as to 
your man of principles, that is a 
very vague expreſſion.— What is mo- 
rality in one man, may be downright 
folly and weakneſs in another: juſt 
as they happen to be circumſtanced. 


don't underſtand you, Sir, re- 
plied I, ſhocked at his looſe diſtinc- 
tion; according to my ideas, a mo— 
ral man is a man of principles: by 


. faying | ſo, I mean a man who from 


an innate love of virtue, improved 


by the moſt liberal education, is 


firmly reſolved to do every thing in 
his power to render himſelf accep- 
table to his creator, and ſerviceable 


. 5 to 


„„ 
to his fellow- creatures. This Sir, is 
my idea of a worthy man, and no 
other, however agreeable he may ap- 


pear outwardly, will 1. ever encou- 
rage. 


Umph! cried my uncle, with one 
of his fly looks, why then my dear- 
eſt Lucy, you ſtand a pretty fair 
Chance of racing apes: that's all 
my dear. 


Nov 5 think, my Annabell. 
what a ſituation I am in: given up, 
J may ſay, by the very friend who 
ought to protect me, and who is 
really incapable of affording me pro- 
tection, from his free way of think- 
ing: and attacked in the moſt per- 
ſuaſive manner by a lover, concerning 
whoſe real circumſtances J am totally 
in the dark, and as I am ſo much 
in the dark about them, I am quite 
at a loſs to know whether I ought to 
nEourage him or not. 


The 


COT 

The poſt is going out ; I am there- 

fore prevented from adding any more 

at preſent, I can only fay that I re- 
main 8 | 
As ſincerely as ever 

| Your's moſt affectionately, 


L. . 


LETTER NAI. 
From the ſame to the fame. 


I LEFT off, my dear, before ! 
1 had done with my uncle. Find- 
ng that he could not laugh me out 
of my extraordinary notions, as he 
called them, he began to liſten with 
more attention to the queſtions which 
I put to him. He is really not, as 
I have ſaid before, an ill-natured 


(228) 


man, nor a man who would, 1 be- 
lieve, deſignedly do any harm; but, 


unluckily, ſuch a man may do a 
great deal of miſchief without any 


evil intentions, quite through inad- 
vertence, merely for want of re- 


flecting on the conſequences of his 
conduct. He is entirely carried away _ 
by the ſtream of faſhion; and indeed 


I am apt to imagine, that the dread 


of being laughed at for not follow 
ing all the caprices of faſhion, is the _ 
Chief cauſe of half the abſurdities 
which are committed by both ſexes _ 
almoſt every day in town. Not 


having any principles of their own, 


nor ſpirit enough to think for them= 
ſelves and act accordingly, they do 
a thouſand things which they more 


than diſlike, which they abhor, be- 
cauſe they are aſhamed of ſingularity. 


Young as I aw, my Annabell, I be- | 


gin to be tired of the world already: 


but to return to Mr. Mordaunt. 1 


aſked him if he could pofſibly aſſign 


any 
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any reaſon for Wentworth's profeſ- 
ſing ſo much love for me, and yet 
forbearing to make it publickly 
known. He replied that he could 
not tell; though, perhaps ſaid he, 
as his father is not yet returned from 
abroad, he may not have it in his 
power to make a ſettlement ſuitable 
to your fortune, if you will not al- 
low, added he, ſmiling, that he is 
embaraſſed with other attachments. 


"Have you ever heard that he was? 
| ſaid I. 


Not . faid hs haſtily. I have 
always heard kim well ſpoken of : 
but you are very nice, you know, 


7 LEY: 


Not more ſo than 1 ought to [33 
1 hope Sir, replied I.—But do you 
then think it is proper for me to re- 

ceive viſits from him, and encourage 


an 
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an Wende till I know whether it 
is prudent for me to give way to it. 


I am afraid child, ſaid my uncle, 
we are a little too late with our queſ- 
tions, for it is my firm opinion that 

the inclination has been pretty far 
encouraged on both ſides. 


Well but 'tis not too late, (quite 
tired with his ludicrous manner of 
talking, ) to recall what is paſt, ſaid 

1.— 


Ohl but it is, replied he; when 
you are over head and ears in love, 
it is certainly too late. 


My dear uncle, anſwered I ea- 
gerly, do, pray lay afide your rail- 
lery for a moment, and tell me 
whether I had not better deſire Mr, 
Wentworth to diſcontinue his viſits | 
till they can be authorized by his 
own family, and by mine, 


Umph! 
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Umph! chat is juſt as vo feel 
wy yourſelf inclined, ſaid he.— 


But my dear Sir replied I out of i 
all patience, the world will have a 
ſtrange opinion of me, if we 8⁰ on 
in this manner. 


N it may, cried he; but I 
ſuppoſe from what you juſt now 
dropped, that you are above the | 
world. 


Il don't pretend, Sir, anſwered 1 
very ſeriouſly, to be ſo far above the 
world as not to endeavour to act in 
ſuch a manner as to deſerve its ap- 
probation in eſſential points: but in 
trifles, ſuch as regard dreſs or public 
diverſions, &c. &c. I think I am at 
full liberty to follow my own taſte, 
equally indifferent to its cenſure or 
applauſe. 5 


aye, 


"(244 5 
1 Aye, well, lud he, and you may 
-W well add your lover into the bar- 
: mw” | 


e there ever any thing ſo pro- 
voking, my dear? ſure 011% would 
hardiy think t poſſible that this un- 
cle 0 mine was the brother of my 


exalted mother! would ſhe have 


treated 5 lightly a ſubſect on which 
alone depends the future happineſs 


or milery of her child? Hoy ſenſi- 


bly 1 feel, every hour more and more, 
5 the loſs of that amiable parent. 


1 have often Had: thovghts of re- 
turning to the Abbey, to thee, my 
Annabell, and to all my beloved 
friends; friends, who, though plac- _ 
ed, except thee, in a lower degree 
of life, yet from the natural ſimpli- 
city of their marners, and the un- 
affected goodneſs of their hearts, 
give infinitely more ſatisfaction to 

your Lucy, than the crowds of un- 

meaning 


e * 
meaning faces, which ſwarm about 
me here — Still, however, an irreſiſti- 
ble attraction in this place while it is 
the abode of W entworth, — 


Oh 1 Annabell, 
Adieu, 


LETTER XXXI. 


Miss Gruznzox to Mi: WaEATLY, 


1 AM hurt, beyond meaſure, m 
=» deareſt Lucy, at Mr. Mordaunt's 
behaviour, and grieved to find that 
your excellent heart makes not the 
impreſſion I wiſh it ſhould make, 
either on your uncle or your lover. 
I very much approve of the reſolu- 
tion you are come to, to oblige the 
5 latter 
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latter to deſiſt from viſiting you, at 


leaſt till he can do ſo, in a more 


reputable manner. If you have but 
ſtrength to perſevere in this reſolu- 


tion, I ſhall have great hopes of 


you. But yet I don't like the con- 
cluſion of your letter. You filled 
me with flattering expectations of 
ſeeing you ſoon, of ſeeing you re- 
ceived with the ſincereſt joy by all 
your friends, all your dependants : 
every one of whom would, I am 
perſuaded, be ready almoſt to give 


up life for your happineſs. You 
confeſs that they are honeſt, good, 


and all that you can With them to 


be; you commend and love your 
Annabell, yet you can ſtill keep at 
ſo great a diſtance from them and 


. from her, for the ſake of a man 
who, dare I ſay ſo? may, perhaps, 


deceive you at laſt, I am obliged to 
break (ff here. I have this moment 


received a very unexpected letter; a 
letter from 5 Wilſon, 


1 
I have read it: it is not quite fa- 
tisfactory: it is filled with doubts 
and anxieties: but he is arrived ſafe 
in England; and ſo far his letter, bß 7 
notifying his arrival, has given me 
great pleaſure. 


15 Ah! Lucy! I now know, by my 
own heart, what you feel. Vet ſtill, 
my deareſt friend, let me intreat you, 
let me perſuade you, by every thing 
you hold valuable in this world, to 


diſmiſs Wentworth, and return to 
Your faithful and | 
Afſfectionate 
N 1 = 


„„ 
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LETTER XXXIII. 


Miſs WHEATLY to Miſs GRIERSON. 


»P18 over my dear, and I now 

fit down to take a retroſpect 
of what is paſt. J am aſtoniſhed at 
myſelf. You will allow, my deareſt ' 
Annabell, that I had a very difficult, 
and let me add, a delicate part to 
act, to oblige Wentworth to diſcon- 
tina his viſits, and to oblige him. 1n 
ſuch a manner as not to give unne- 
ceſſary pain to the heart which doats 
on me.—To do this was ly no 


* eaſy matter, 


My firſt ſtep was to fortify myſelf. 
as much as I could, againſt his every 
power to charm: the next was to 
keep unſhaken the reſolution, which 

I had made. As we had been to- 
gether of late upon ſo eaſy a footing, 
the keeping ſuch a reſolution was 

far 


* ( 227 * 
far more di a ut tha! I mould have 


found it when I «as fo greatly upon 
the ef: rve o iim. 


I ſeized m opportunity when we 
wer not vkely to be interrupted, 
He very innoce atly, 988 me a fair 
ope ing. 
There had heen a few niches ago 
at my uncle's, by a gentleman juſt 
arrived from France, much conver- 
ſation about a very extraordinary per- 
formance in the ſentimental way, 
which had lately made its appear- 
ance in that kingdom. As he ipoke 
favourably of it, I <xprefſed a ſtrong 
deſire to ſee it. Wentworth, ever 
aſſiduous to pleaſe me, appeared be- 
fore me with the books in his hand, 
which he had procured on purpoſe 
for me, as they were noi to be had 
of the London bookſellers. 


1 was ſtruck with this mark: of his 
attention, but reſolved, however, that 


his 
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His ae ſhould not divert me 
from my purpoſe. With a mild, 
but collected voice I ſaid to him; 
JT am much obliged to you Mr. 
Wentworth for the readineſs you 
have ever ſhown to entertain me; 

but you muſt excuſe me I dare not 
accept of any more proofs of your 
eſteem, at leaſt, at preſent: and you 
will, Jam ſure, when you give your- 
ſelf time to reflect ſeriouſly upon my 
behaviour, rather commend than 
blame me for it. If you really have 
the regard which you profeſs for me, 

you will ceaſe to viſit me till you are 
authorized to make your viſits 1 in a 
more e manner. | 


He did not, 1 am certain, expect 
ſuch an addreſs from me, for it viſi- 
| _ bly affected him prodigiouſly, and 

he ſeemed to feel the ſevereſt ſtrug- 
gles. He threw up his eyes to Hea- 


| „ Ven, then directed them to me; with 


the greateſt emotion lifted up his 
„„ 


„ 
hands claſped together, as if he was 
in an agony. ts 


J felt all that he ſuffered, proba- 
| bly more; but I was miſtreſs enough 
of myſelf not to diſcover my feel- 
ings; at leaſt, not my tendereſt ones, 

I fat with my eyes on the floor, 
waiting for his reply, which was 
delivered with more calmneſs than 
his appearance promiſed, and was to 


this effect. 


1 85 I am but too well convinced, Miſs 
Wheatly, that I ought not to have 
_ diſcovered a paſſion for you, till I 
could have made propoſals, ſuch as 
| neither yourſelf nor your family 
might have bluſhed to accept of: 


but where, oh! where is the hu- 


man being who has never erred? 

where is the man who loves you, 
that is too weak a word, who doats 
on you as I do, and could have 


checked all figns of his paſſion, when 
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he became every day more and more 
ſenfible of your ineſtimable worth? 
It is not your perſon, all lovely as it 
appears to me, which has made an 
impreflion ſo deep upon my heart, 
that neither time nor abſence can 
efface it —The amiable ſimplicity of 
your manners, your excellent under- 
manding, your exquiſite ſenſibility, 
your exalted way of thinking—theſe, 
theſe are the charms which have 
touched my very ſoul. Heaven knows 
how long I ſtrove to conceal my 
ſenſations, becauſe I was but too 
conſcious of the great impropriety 
of declaring them, in the manner I 
was unhappily obliged to do: but 
there was no other reſoui ce left for 
me. I was every day ala med, Jeſt 
I ſhould ſce all that J loved, all that 
was valuable to me on earth, yielded 
+ to another: for while you remained 
ignorant of my ſentiments, how could 
I hope that you would reſerve your- 


ſelf for me. Still however, though 
FE [- 
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E may appear often mad by ſaying 155 
ſo, ſtill I hope and fondly { fool.thly 
I am afraid) expect to ſee you mine. 
Oh! Miſs Wheatly, if you could 
only feel by ſympathy, he agonies 
which I have endured upon your 
account—yet I bore them all, ſilent- 
ly bore them till you fell ill: then 
my fears, my anxieties became too 
poignant to be ſupported. —I ſpoke, 
and had the happinets to find myſelf 
not abſolutely hated; but though 
my declaration was received favoura- 
| bly beyond my expectations, yet I 
was unhappy. I have ſo thorough 
a deteſtation of any thing that has the 
leaſt appearance of deceit, eſpecially 
with regard to the woman whom I 
love with honour, that I pined in 
ſecret becauſe I could not behave to 
you, in the open, gene ous manner 
you fo much merited —I was hap- 
py in your preſence, but in my ſoli- 
tary hours I blamed my ſelf ſharply 
for having attempted to deftroy that 
Vor. I. M peace 
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peace which 1 am bound by the 
Altricteſt, the tendereſt ties of love 
and honour to preſerve. Yet I could 
not ſupport your indifference, be- 
cauſe I feared that I might have un- 
knowingly offended you. Your re- 
turning gentleneſs, however, gave 


me tranſports which 1 had {carce 


power to conceal.— Thus perpetu- 
ally tormented by doubts and terror, 
have I exiſted ſince I firſt had the 
unſpeakable pleaſure of being ac- 
quainted with you: but, notwith- 
ſtanding all the miſery which I en- 
dured, whenever you ſmiled on me, 
whenever you honoured me ſo far as 
to accept of my endeavours to pleaſe 
you, I felt raptures which I never 
felt before, —It theſe raptures muſt 
now be at an end, 1i your happineſs 
or even your pleaſure will be pro- 
moted by my not ſeeing you any 
more in the manner hitherto per- 
mitted, till I am authorized by my 
father to viſit you, I ſubmit. 1 could 
2 © 8 ſubmit 


J DOTY 
ſubmit to the ſtroke of death with 
chearfulneſs, if that ſtroke - would 


contr ibute to your W 


| Thank his ſighs choaked the powers 
of utterance, he turned from me 
3 and covered 1 with his hand. 


To tell you what I felt myſelf 
is 4 ae I only know that I 
was ſo much affected that I could 
not pronounce a ſingle word for a 


conſiderable time, though I made 


ſeveral efforts to anſwer him ; my 
tears, which I could by no means 
repel], abſolutely defeated all my at. 

tempts to ſpeak, He ſaw my con- 

fation ; he felt all my diſtreſs: with 
the ſtrongeſt expreſſion in his eyes 
he looked eee 


He took my band, and preſſing it 
to his heart, thus again addreſſed 
me. 


M 2 0 
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To love you as 1 do, Miſs Wheatly, 
wih ih: extremeſ ardots: and to ſee 
you thus diſtreſt merely upon tay 
account a moſt deprives me of my 
reaſon. I will therefore take 1. * 
leave; ſince, unhappily circumſtanced 
as J am, my preſence only tends to 
increaſe your uneaſineſs I will not 
even attempt to lay you under the 
leaſt reſtraint: I will not even aſk 
you, continued be, with an heart- 


piercing figh which he vainly ſtrove 


to reſtrain, to weit for me till hap- 


pier hours might bleſs me with your 
hand. Iwill leave you free, but l can- 
not go without declaring to you moſt 
ſolemnly, that no power on earth 
ſhall ever prevail on me-to think of 
any other woman, even if I ſhould 
for ever be deprived of the hopes cf 
your being mine. My abſent hours 
ſhall te ſpent in the moſt fervent 
wiſhes and prayers for your felicity. 
To make you happy would be my 
ſupreme delight, .but to hear of your 
ap- 


(245). 
happineſs will ever give me no ſmall 
ſatisfaction. 


. He roſe opts go. I ſtopped him. 
I could not bear to be thus out-done 
in generofity. I ſhould have bluſhed 
to death, my Annabell, to have let 
him go, and not to have told him 
what was allo my fixed purpole. 


Stay, cricd I, looking earneſtly at 
him, ſtay Mr. Wentworth, one mo- 
ment longer, and hear me, If you 

| ſincerely mean all which you have 

ſaid juſt now, I will wait for you, 
and join my Withes to yours for hap- 
pier hours; happler for us both. 


2 cold but juſt g get out theſe: words 


intelligibly: my emotions were too 


er to luffer me to ee 


i cannot thank you as I ought, 
replied he, with a voice which diſ- 


covered how much he was affected 
5 M 3 with 
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with what I had ſaid to him; I can- 
not ſpeak to you Miſs Wheatly, but 
wy future life ſhall be ſpent in ſtudy- 

ing to merit this unexpected favour 
which you have conferred upon me, 
and which J had not once dared to 
"ue for. 


He then preſſed my band to his lips 
with ardor „ and left the room. 


J was, 1 . above two hours "2 
fo loſt in thought, that I knew not 
any thing I was about: but as ſoon 
as I began to be a little reſtored to 
mw tenſes, I found the two books 


"Tring quietly by my fide, which 
Wentworth in the agitation of his 
mind had forgot to take away with 


him 


Will you Laliave me my Annabell, 
when I tell you, that I was tranſ- 
ported that he had left them: I 


ſeized them with delight; they ſeem- 
ed, 


e FF 
ed, in ſome meaſure, to conſole me 
for his abſence, and I determined 
never to part with them: they were 
indeed the only things he had ever 
preſumed to ptcſems to me, the only 
things which I had of his, except 
the little drawing of mylelf which 
he had facrificed to me. f 


And now, my deareſt girl, I have 
_- obeyed your kind injunctions, for 

Kindly they were meant, I am well 

aſſured. I will not attempt to tell 
you what my obedience to them has 
coſt me. I muſt now learn to for- 
get ali that has conſtituted hy hap- 
pineſs ſince I have been in London; ; 
of ſuch happineſs I had never any 
idea before, and I expect not to en- 
Joy ſuch felicity again, 


Believe me, my dear Miſs Grier- _ 


ſon, I ſhould be deſtitute of friend- 
lineſs indeed, did I not partake of 
your ſorrows and your Joys 3 but till 


M4 you 


'Y 
1 | 
q 
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you fend me farther particulars relat- 


ing to Capt. Wilſon, I ſhall be at a 
loſs to know whether I ought to re- 


— A Hope gt DCIS Ht — IO WIS — 
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you ſoon, 
1 remain. 


| Your ever affectionate 


LETTER xxxiv. 


From the ſame to the ſame, 


A M in the ſtrangeſt ſtate of de- 
jection, my dear! I was never in 
fuch a ſtate in my life! nothing gives 


that 


joice at his return. Impatiently, 
therefore, expecting to hear from 


1. W. 
„. W. 


me any kind of pleaſure! Iam utter- 
ly incapable of doing any thing, with 
any ſpirit! # T begin ſtrongly to fancy 
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that I have contracted that indolent 
and odious diſtemper called the va- 
pours, a diſtemper of which I am 
pretty well aſſuted I ſhould have had 
no ſymptoms, if my uncle had per- 
mitted me to remain at the Abbey. 


Lady Julia has ſpent this day with 
me. Though I admire the gentle- 
neſs of her manners, and cannot 
help feeling ſomething particular ſor 
her, in 188 n for the extreme re- 
gard with which ſhe diſtinguiſhes 
me, yet there is, if ] may be allow- 
ed to ſay fo, rather a ſameneſs in her 
ron which borders too much 
upon infipidity;—it appears, at leaſt, 
inſipid to me, in my preſent melan= 
choly humour. | 


People may certain, ly be very mo- 
geſt, very worthy, and very enter- * 
taining allo, yet how often do we 

ſce the moſt amiable the leaſt enter- 
raining, The lively and agreeable 
on M s. are. 
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are too often deſtitute of thoſe vir- 
tues of which we wiſh them to be 
poſſeſt, and the good are frequently 
ſo very rigid, and ſo very dull, that 


they repreſs our inclination to love 


them; we wiſh, even while we re- 

vere their characters, that they would 
be leſs ſevere in their manners, and 
more lively in their converſation. 


de often thought, that if thoſe 


who are intruſted with the culture 


of young minds, or who by their 
age or ſtation in life ought to be ex- 
amples to others, knew how to de- 
liver their precepts, and enforce their 
own excellencies by rendering them- 
ſelves a little more entertaining, man- 
kind would be more benefited by 
their behaviour, becauſe their com- 
| pany would bemore courted, and their 
| converſation more attended to.— 


Ĩ heſe reflections naturally bing 
my dear mother to my memory. 
There 
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There never was, you and every 
body who knew her will, I believe, 
allow what I ſay to be true, a better 
 woman—a woman who ſo punctu- 
ally fulfilled every domeſtic duty as 
a chriſtian, a wife, a parent and a 
friend: yet how lively, how chear- 
ful was ſhe, how converfible upon 


| _ every ſubject, how ready to contri- 


bute to make all thoſe about her like = 


herſelf, 


= The beſt pls as they muſt cer- 
teainly be the happieſt, ſhould always 
carry that ſuperiority of felicity about 
them, if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion, that they may diffuſe it to every 
perſon i in the company. But what is 
all this, you will ſay, to Lady Julia, 

who, though ſhe does not captivate 
with her tongue, yet charms with 


her voice; in ſinging her execution 
is very great, : 


In 


— 1 
In the afternoon Sir Edward Bal- 
chen ſent up his name. She told 
me, ſmiling, that he had made her 

promiſe to obtain my leave for him 
to come and eſcort her home. = 
received him as her relation, and he en- 
livened our converſation, as he is a 
man of much knowledge, improved 


by an eaſy politeneſs. 
When he took his leave he oped 


that I would ſuffer him to come now 


and then, and chat over an author 


with me, as he diſcovered that I found 
leiſure to read; a way of employing 
time not very common among the 
ladies of his acquaintance. 


I made no other reply than a bow 
Jam not deſirous of increaſing the 
number of my men- viſiters and he 
leſt me. | 


When I went into my own | apar t- 
ment to write, juſt as J got into the 
room, 
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room, I heard, I thought, a little 
| buſtle on the ſtairs. 1 looked back, 
and ſaw a man going down with a 
trimmed frock, and his hair in a bag: 
I heard him ſay ſomething to my 
Amy, who was in the paſſage, and 
who looked a good deal flurried. I 
called her in to me. She ſeemed 
quite out of breath, and had a violent 


colour. I ſtaid till ſhe had recovered _ 


Herſelf, and then very ſeriouſly de- 
fired to know the reaſon of what I 
had obſcrved. She looked down and 
| heſitated a little, as if ſhe was aſham- 

ed to anſwer me, and then very freely 
told me that Sir George Ackland, 

who had occafionally ſeen her when 
he uſed to come to the houſe, had 


always taken a great deal of notice 


of her, and had lately ſent ſeveral 

letters to her by his gentieman, who 
was the perſon I ſaw on the ſtairs, 
the laſt of which contained the offer 
of a ſettlement of two hundred a 
year upon ner, If ſhe would go and 
live 


* jr s . 
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F ' mended her highly for her behaviour 
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| live at a houſe which he had pro- 


vided for her; that ſhe had returned 
the letter unopened to the perſon 
who brought it, but that he had 


faſtened her into the room, and forc- 


ed her to read it, adding perſuaſions 


of his own to induce her to compl 


with his maſter's propoſals : that the. 


had made ſeveral attempts to get out 
of the room but could not, till ſhe 


heard Lady Julia's carriage driven 
from the door; and that then, upon 


her telling him ſhe knew I ſhould 
come up ſtairs, he let her out. She 
ended with ſaying, that ſhe ſhould 


have told of Sir George's peſtering 


her ſo with letters if ſhe had not buen 
| quite aſhamed. 


2 hlamad her for concealing this 


affair ſo long from me, as it might 


have been attended with more Fa | 
agreeable conſequences; but com- 


to 
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ble Berge; adviſing her, however, 2 


to be pou her — 


1 alſo determined to watch her my- 


ſelf; for it is not every country girl 
who can entirely reſiſt the importu- 
nities of a handſome, flattering young 
fellow, with an offer which would 
raiſe her above her preſent ſtation in 


life. How much, how very much 
do I feel for thoſe unhappy girls 
who, by having a ſufficient ſhare 


of perſonal charms to catch the at- 
tention of men far their ſuperiors 1 in 


fottune, but as far their inferiors in 


oodneſs, are led by vanity, and a 
youthful fondneſs for pleaſure and 


' ſhow, if no ſofter paſſion intervenes, to 


give up what oupht to be their only 
wealth, their honour and their peace, 


to thoſe deceivers, who when they 


have fatiated their roving deſires, leave 
them, too often unhappy victims to 
penury and diſcontent; or by a paltry 
ſettlement Ayn the poor creatures, 

= 1gnorant 
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ignorant and deluded, think a charm- 
Ing acquiſition) fill their heads with 
vanity and pride; till all which they 
can gain by the miſcrable proſtitu- 
tion of their perſons becomes too little 
to gratify the capricious and num- 
berleſs wants of thoſe tvrannic paſ- 
fions. 


7 I have lectured my Amy more than 
once, in this manner, fince the diſ- 
covery Which I have made of her 
titled lover; and from the attention - 
with which ſhe liſtens to me, I 

hape to arm her ſufficicntly againſt 
the attacks of ſuch vile {c ducers, 


My mind is not yet at caſe enough, 

deareſt Annabell, to wiite long let- 

ters; beſides, 1 expect every day to 

hear from you; I cannot, you may 

believe me, expect your letters with- 

out e becauſe they always 
glve a particular pleaſure to. 


Four conſtantly affe Rionate 
1 W. 


3 


LETTER XXXV. 


Mit GrItrsoN to Mit WIrArIv. 


1 


AM in 8 anxious a ſtate of ſuſ-' 
pence myſelf, deareſt Lucy, that 
I am hardly capable of ſaying any 
thing to chear your mind, Which 


= ſeems to be greatly depreſſed, 


Your Wentworth has certainly the 
molt ſtriking marks of a moſt amia- 
ble man, I am therefore glad that 

you have diſmiſſed him. It is better 
Not to truſt too much to ones own 

ſtrength, in love matters, eſpecially 
7 when the object is ſo very plzafing, 
1 commend your reſolutely inſiſting 


upon a diſcontinuance of his viſits, 


but your dear, generous heart has 
thewn rather too much condeſcen- 


ſion.— Lou have made a formal Pig +4 


miſe to wait for him.—Ah! Lucy! 
you are very far gone indeed, Jam 


e 


almoſt ready to join with Mr. Mor- 
daunt in crying, he will be the man. 
Be aſſured, my dear, that I wiſh 
from my heart every thing may 
turn out according to your warmeſt 


deſires; but I love you too well to 


be diveſted of doubts and fears on 
your account. I ſhould be glad if 
you could prevail on yourſelf to quit 
London, and come down among us. 
If you cannot leave that ig chantinng 
place, look round among your ad- 
mirers, and ſee if there is not one 
able to efface the impreſſion Which 

this Wentworth has made upon your 


Who is this Sir Edward Balchen ? 
I don't diſlike your deſcription of 


him. But 1 know you will fay that 


you have given your promiſe, 5 
muſt abide by it. a 5 


May you, my ſweet Lucy, ſoon 


enjoy all the felicity, which, for your 
e noble 
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noble frankneſs, and diſintereſted love, 
you ſo truly deſerve, and for which 
no body wiſhes with more fincerity | 
than f pct 


Your ever affectionate 


A. G. | 


LETTER XXXVIL 
- Miſs Mur to Miſs | GRIERSON. 


0 aſk me about Sir Edward 
Balchen, my dear Annabell: I 
am going to write about him, merely 
to divert you and myſelf. He 1s, as 
I have told you before, an agreeable 
young man of faſhion, related to 
Lady Julia, and appears to take much 
pleaſure in viſiting me, for he has 
been here twice ſince my laſt, He: 
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Is really good company, but think 
not that he would ſupplant Went- 


worth, if I had not bound myſelf 5 
by that formal promiſe, as you call 
it. Nothing but a change in Went- 


| 3 s morals can occaſion a change 
in my heart; beſides, I cannot pot- | 
ſibly conceive: that Sir Edward has 
any ſerious intentions by his civilities 
to me. A thouſand men converſe 
with women without Having any 


ſuch intentions: nay, were I to ex- 


pet them, they would put an en- 
tire ſtop to the little amuſement 


which his converſation at preſent 
affords me. The frequency vi lis 
viſits only, could make me imagine 
that he prefers my company. to that 
of any other Lady. He pays me no 
particular aſſiduities. Though he 
frequently lets me know that be 
thinks I am handſome, and profeſſes 


to have a high opinion of my under- 
ſttanding and taſte, yet in his manner 


he is totally different from Went= 
wore 


Ts) 
worth and Sir George. The former 
was always too much touched to 
expreſs himicifin the way he wiſhed, 


and the latter treated me with a grols 


kind of tlattery which was exceſſively 


odious. Sir Edward, on the con- 


trary, behaves to me with an . 


ble politenefs, which as it pretends 
to nothing particular, leaves me quite 


at liberty, and makes me quite eaſy; 
ſo that I certainly chat with bim 
more than with any body. 


I: hee had ſome opportunities to 


aſk a few queſtions about Went- 


woiih, without being thought to have 
any view by propoſing them: but as 
he left me ſo determined to come to 


an explanation of his conduct, as 
ſoon as it was in his powet, I think 


it is better to wait for it from himſelf; 5 


beſides, Sir Edward has very pene- 
trating looks. I ſeized the firſt mo- 
ment I could find to tell my uncle 
my reſolution with regard to the 
former 
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former, but he only replicd with a 
umph, which was ate with 


one of bis arch ſmiles. He has, I 


ſuppoſe, informed my aunt, for ſhe 


has not taken any notice of his ab- 


. fence; he has not been abſent i in- 
deed above three or four days. 


As I am not obliged to acquaint 2 


my aunt with Wentworth's inclina- 
tion for me, I ſay nothing to her 


about it. It will be time enough to 
acquaint her with it, when it is more 
public. I don't know why, but I 
have no great defire to make my 


aunt a confident. She is ſo much 
engroſſed by her routs and her parties, 
that I think ſhe would pay but very 
little attention to the detail of my 


love affairs. 


I alſo informed | my uncle of Sir 


George's attacking Amy, and con- 


cluded with ſaying, you fee, Sir, I 
was not much miſtaken in my opi- 
nion 
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nion about him. Why, look'ee child, 
replied he, when I propoſed Sir 
George to you, I did not know that 
you expected a pattern for chaſtity in 
a man who was to be your huſband, ll; 
nor muſt you expect to find it in any I} 
man. If he behaves well to you, it 
is enough: you have nothing to do 
with his amours, in my humble 1 
: opinion. 


As I did not chuſe to enter upon 
this ſubject with my uncle, I left 
him; though I am ſorry to find that Fl 
he can ſtill be an advocate for a man |} 
ſo devoid of principles as Sir George. 


I am very glad, my deareſt Anna- 
bell, that I have pleaſed you by re- 
ſolving not to ſee Wentworth; but 

I cannot yet conquer the uneafineſs 
which it has given me, nor ſhake off 
that languor which took puflcfion of 
me at the moment of his departure.— 

How very, very different! is he bom: 

how 
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how far Aren 18 he to any other 


I am concerned. ld that your 


happineſs is not ſo near being accom- 
pliſhed, as I flattered myſelf it would 
be, when you informed me of Capt. 
Wilſon's arrival in England. I hope 
nothing material has happened, which 
will prevent your union with a man 
whom you think ſo deſerving of you; 
if a man can be found who deſerves the 
eſteem of my friendly Annabell. 


Write: immediately, my beloved 


: Miſs Grierſon, to 


Your more thin 
Ever affectionate 


LW. 
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LETTER XXXVIL 


ten the ſame to che (a ame. | 


11 AT horrid; Sir George = | 


7 ſcarce know how to bring my- 
ſelf to write his name but I muſt 
explain this to you, my dear, as well 


AS wy fluttered ſpirits will Tet me. 5 


I went up laſt nipht to my apart- 


ment at the uſual hour; but not find- 


ing myſelf at all inclined to reſt, 1 
ſent Amy to bed, and fat down to 


read again thoſe boaks which Went- 


worth had left behind him. In this 
way J had amuſed myſelf, I believe, 


for above an hour, when a loud 
ſhriek, and a violent buſtle over my 
head, alarmed me. I thought im- 


mediately of fire, and my fears of 


that kind were confirmed, upon my 


hearing directly people run haſtily 
dow ſtairs, and knock very hard at 


my door, 


Vol. I. | N | f *. 
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As I had not began to undreſs 
my ſelf, I opened it immediately, and 
ſaw Amy ſtanding at it, with nothing 
on but her ſhift and under-petticoat. 
WH My god girl, faid I, quite Irighted, 

4B where | 18 the fire? 


There is no fire Madam, aid ſhe, 
. trembling all over; but be ſo good 
i as to let me come in, and I will tell 
you every thing. I began to reco- 
ver my ſpirits upon hearing that 1 
had been falſely alarmed in one re- 
ſpect, but was aſtoniſhed and ſorry 
f to ſee my maid in ſuch a condition, 
| Before 1 could make her tell me the 
| cauſe of it, I was obliged to give her 
| ſome drops, to keep her from faint- 
ing. I then threw one of my gowns | 
2 over her ſhoulders, and deſired her 
| to inform me hat had happened to 


= her. 
* When you had told me, Madam, 
faid ſhe, that you had no farther 
i OCCa- 


4 


coccaſion for my attendance to night, 


I went up ſtairs, in order to go to 


bed, and was quite undreſſed to my 


petticoat, when 1 thought I heard a 


noiſe in the cloſet ; thinßing it might 


be Mrs. Mordaunt's little dog, N 
ſometimes comes up into my room, 
becauſe I fondle him, I went to let 


him out, not caring to have him in 
my room all night ; when, to be ture, 


Madam, When I opened the door, 
1 thought 1 ſhould have died with 
the fright : there ſtood Sir George : 
he caught me directly in his arms, 

before J had power to ſtir, and of- 


{ered to ſtop my mouth; but ſcream- 
ed aloud, and ſome of the men hear- 
ing me, began to ſtir upon the ſtairs, 


which I ſuppoſe he heard, and fear- 


ing to be diſcovered, let me go. I 


was ſo aſhamed, and ſo frighted, that 
{ never looked behind: Madam, but 
ran down to your door, and I hope 
you will excuſe me for thus diſturb- 


ing Jou: 


N 2 My 


- 
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My good girl, faid I, don't talk || 


of diſturbing me, but thank Heaven 


for preſerving you from ſo vile a 


man. You ſhall ſtay in my room 
m0 night, for I fear ſome perſon 1 in 
the houſe has aſſiſted him in con- 
ccaling himſelf in the cloſet ; it will 


not therefore be ſafe for you to go 


up again: but, as the houſe is alarm- 
ed, I will ring for one of the maids 

to bring your cloaths down, and you | 
: = ſhall ſleep with me. I did accord 
_ ingly, as I ſaid I would, and one of the 

 Hhoute maids appeared. I looked at 


| her rather ſternly, and bade her go in- Z 


to Amy's room, and bring all her 
tl ings to me. After ſhe had obeyed 
my directions, 1 faſtened my door, 
and told the poor trembling girl that 
ſhe might go to bed; but ſhe very 
modell begged me to excuſe her, 
ſayipg, that ſhe was not at all tired, 


and that ſhe was ſure ſhe could not 


ſleep. She then put on her cloaths, 
and we both paſſed the night 1 in our 
chairs. 


13 
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1 queſtioned her very Cc loſely, but 
could get no farther intelligence about 


this vile affair than what I have re- 


1 lated; only ſhe told me, that one of 
the footmen had fl joked with 


her about her being admired by Sir 
George, though, at the ſame time, 
he pretended "to like her himſelf, 
and had lately, ſhe thought, been 


— 


very impertinent in perſuading her 


to liſten to the former; giving hints, 


that if (he would be more obliging 
20 bar George, he ſhould nor like 


her the worſe, as he would marry 


her after all; becauſe he knew that 
Sir orgs would then do Har d- 


ſome! y by them both. 


By this account it 5 laindy 


to me that this fellow was employed 


by Sir George, and that it was he 
who had conducted him to this place 
of concealment, 


It was natural to imagine that my 


uncle and aunt would, in the morn- 


N3 . ing, 


1.2709 


ing, be deſirous to know the cauſe 
of. all this diſturbance; I therefore 
related to them every circumſtance 
concerning it, and concluded with 
intreating my uncle to Aileen the 

vo N ſervant. 


My uncle, who began at firſt . 


to look with one of his ſmiles, now 
put on a very folemn countenance. 
My aunt was alſo ſerious, and ſeem- 


ed to be greatly ſurprized; but Miſs 


Blonden appeared, by turns, as red as 
ſcarlet, and as pale as aſhes. —Find- 

ing that I obſerved her, ſhe roſe up 
and went to the window, pretending 
to read the news- Paper. ES 


When Mr.and Mrs. Mordaunt had 
aſked a few queſtions relating to this 


affair, which I anſwered as circum- 


ſtantially as I could, repeating at the 
ſame time my requeſt with regard to 


the diſcharge of the footman, we 
finiſhed our breakfaſt ; and then my 


uncle, 


Cor) 


uncle, going into his library, ordered 
his man to attend him. Returning 


ſoon afterwards, he told as, that, upon 


his calling up the fellow, be had 
taxed him with having connived with 
Sir George Ackland, who, he ſup- 


poſed, had bribed him for his aſſiſt- 


ance in ſeducing my ſervant, and 


charged him, as he valued his place, 


to tell the truth. The man, conti- 
nued my uncle, deceived by this, „ 
thought, that if he expoſed Sir Georgggπ 
I would forgive him, very freely de= 


clared that Sir George had offered, 


in caſe he could any way procure 
Mrs. Amy for him, of whom he 
faid he ſhould be tired in a fortnight, 


to take care of them both, by marry- 


ing them. I therefore very fairly told 
him, that I left him to Sir George's 


5 protection, aſſuring him that I ſhould 


diſmiſs him from my ſervice. After 


I had thus lectured him, I paid him off. 


1 kd my uncle for doing this | 
| piece of Juſtice at my requett, in terms. 
which. 
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which ſufficiently proved how much 
"NE had obliged me. 


Why aye, Lucy, faid he, to be ſure, 


as your maid met with an affront in 
my houſe, I ought to reſent it: but 
Jo was a very handy fellow, always _ 
| reAdy at his buſineſs; and if I was to 
turn away every ſervant who likes a | 
pretty girl, I ſhould ſoon, I believe, | 
be left to wait upon myſelf, I don't | 
know how you all come to be ſo un- 
ſullied in D—fhire, but, upon my 
ſoul, theſe things, in town, happen 
every day, and there is no notice 
taken ot ghem. 


auch the worſe, Sir, aid I; 
ienhſon why they are ſo fre- 
quent, and why men are not aſham- 


ed of them. If every perſon expreſſed = 
a deteſtation of ſuch crimes, people 
would be more careful how they 
perpetrated them. 8 „ 
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I dan t know that, ſaid he; I be- 
lieve if people are ever ſo much of- 
fended with them, men will have 


wenches in ſpite of their teeth. 


I was, I own, quite ſhocked to 


hear my uncle treat thus lightly an 


action which was altogether of fo. 


villainous a nature. I could not help 


: ſaying, I doubt not, Sir, but that 
you would be the firſt to condetas 2 
common highwayman, and load him 

with the moſt opprobrious appella- 
tions you could think of: and how 
infinitely more criminal is the man 

who attempts to ſeduce an innocent 

girl, becauſe he is a man of fortune, 

a man of rank. You look upon ſuch 


behaviour as quite trifling, of no con- 


ſequence, or indeed entirely becom- 
ing that rank, while honour and 
juſtice, which ought to induce him 
to protect the virtue which he attempts _ 


to deſtroy, are entirely diſregarded. 


Here 
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impatience, tolled up her head, and 


| ſaid, that men of faſhion certainly 


were above troubling themſelves a- 
bout the reputation 5 ſuch low crea- 


tares as ſervant girls, and that the girls 


generally began fir lt. 


That girls! in all ations of life do 


ſometimes begin firſt, Miſs Blonden, 
ſaid I, with a very grave face, Il am 
very ready to believe; but I think 1 


may venture to affirm that Amy is 


not one of them: and if men of 


faſhion are ſuch deteſtable creatures 


as you repreſent them to be, I ſhall 
always defire to avoid any connec- 
tions with them, as they mult be in- 
tirely deſtitute of thoſe principles, 


which in my opinion conſtitute a man 
of honour, who will never permit 
any perſon, in any ſtation, to ſuffer 


on his account, eſpecially any perſon 
in a ſtation wherein a character is of 
the moſt conſequence. 


As 


Here Harriet, who had liſtened to. - 
our little debate, ſeemingly with great 


Care's 


As I delivered this ſpeech rather 
| warmly, Harriet only coloured, and 
made up a lip at me. My aunt was 
ſo intent upon looking over an heap 
of caids which the ſervant had juſt 
brought to her, and which were of 
the utmoſt importance to her, as they 


contained invitations and appoint- 
ments to routs, immediately to be 


5 anſwered; 1o that ſhe had ſcarce at- 


tended to our converſation, which 


my uncle ſeemed rather inclined to 


drop: but when I found my aunt at 


_ leiſure, I deſired that Amy might 
have a little bed made for her in a 
cloſet which joined to my chamber, 


and ſhe did not think proper to re- 
fuſe my requeſt. - 


Are you not ſurprized, my Anna- 
bell, that my uncle who was always 
eſteemed by my dear mother, and 
intruſted by her with the care of 
her only child, ſhould think fo lightly 
about matters of the higheſt impor- 
tance 
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tance to our r happineſs both here and 
| hereafter. Indeed, my dear, it is 
this looſe way of treating ſuch mat- 


ters, which cannot be too ſeriouſly 


cConſidered, that makes the genera- 
lity of people fo bad as they are: and 
while the lower ſort of people look 
up to thoſe in the higheſt ranks of 
life, who are infamous in their con- 


duct, with envy and emulation, it is 


no wonder that they are {0 corrupt. 


Adieu, my deareſt rnd; 1 am 
very im patient for a letter, 


| And am, as uſual, 


Your ever affectionate 


Exp of 45 firſt VoLums. 
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